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THE REVERENCE PAID TO A WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Amonc the animals which in various countries have been the objects of superstitious 
veneration, few have ever received the attention accorded in the kingdoms of Siam and 
Burmah to a white elephant. Such an animal, when he makes his appearance in the 
forest, is regarded as sacred. No effort is spared to capture him ; and when caught he is 
housed in regal state, a long train of attendants being allotted to his service. “King 
of the White Elephants” is considered one of the proudest titles of which the monarchs 
of these countries can boast ; and fierce wars have been waged for the possession of 
one or more of the beasts. They are looked upon as the symbol of all kingly authority ; 
and to be without one would be taken as an indication of the displeasure of heaven, 
and a certain omen of disaster. 

In Ava, especially, the white elephant is held in the highest honor. He bears the 
title of “lord,” and is ranked next to the king, and before the queen, in dignity. His 
house is sumptuously decorated, and he has a minister of high rank to superintend his 
household. When the Burmese enter this house, or when the elephant is led forth into 
the streets, they prostrate themselves, and do him reverence. 

The Chinese, the Singhalese, and Asiatics generally, have a great regard for a white 
elephant, though they do not consider it so sacred an animal, nor do they pay it such 
a most divine honor, as do the Siamese and Burmese. 


REV. ARTHUR R. R. CRAWLEY. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY REV. W. S. MCKENZIE. 
On the Basin of Minas, at the head waters of the Bay of Fundy, in the Province of 
Nova Scotia, is the charming village of Wolfville. To the region of country in which 
the village is situated, attaches more than ordinary historic significance. It is the 
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scene of Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ;” in which the poet, with a close adherence to his- 
torical accuracy, rehearses the melancholy fate of the Acadian French, who were the 
earliest settlers. Their hasty and cruel expulsion from prosperous and happy homes, 
by orders issued from the English government, and executed under the command 
of John Winslow, a governor of the colony of Massachusetts, forms one of the most 
dramatic chapters in our colonial history. 

On the brow of a hill, on which “ reposed the Acadian village,” and overlooking the 
country for many miles around, is located the institution known as “ Acadia College.” 
This seat of learning was established, in the face of many formidable difficulties, by the 
Baptists of the British Maritime Provinces about forty years ago, at a time when the 
denomination, now a rapidly growing and powerful body in that country, was a very 
small and insignificant factor, even in the most populous communities. In connection 
with “ Acadia,” and adjacent to it, is an academy, which has furnished nearly all the 
students who have matriculated in the college. The youth of the denomination sent 
thither in former days, if with a view to a full course of study, passed through both 
academy and college, and were, therefore, from six to eight years under the very favor- 
able influences of the conjoined institutions. And the influences of those schools have 
always been extensive and salutary among the Baptists of the Lower Provinces. For 
both the college and the preparatory department have been from their origin frequently 
visited with powerful revivals of religion, — revivals of the highest type, and productive of 
the very best fruits. Such seasons have occurred in which nearly all the students have 
been renewed by the Spirit of God. Many a boy has been sent by pious parents to the 
schools in Wolfville, with the fullest confidence that his conversion was as certain as his 
mental culture was desirable ; and his conversion was in some cases the chief motive 
of his parents in sending him thither. But, notable as have been nearly all of the 
numerous religious awakenings that have transpired in the history of “ Acadia,” that 
which occurred in the winter of 1849 will, we think, be acknowledged by every one, who 
witnessed the scenes of that memorable occasion, as the most extensive, remarkable, 
and productive. 

For some time previous to that sudden and signal descent of the Spirit of God in 
1849 upon the college and the academy, as also upon the whole region round about, the 
teachers, who were men of eminent piety and much prayer, became alarmed and dis- 
tressed in view of the scepticism that was rapidly gaining ground among the students 
in relation to the most solemn verities of Christianity. At the first developments of the 
spiritual awakening, which immediately followed a week of special prayer, that scepticism 
broke out into impious scoffing. Every report of a conversion in the college was 
received by the unconverted students with loud shouts of derision. In the college 
department, at that time, were a number of young men whose diligence and progress as 
students gave promise of great eminence in future life. Some of them were the sons of 
men who were achieving distinction in literature, in politics, and in the learned profes- 
sions. For these young men much united and fervent prayer was offered by the college 
faculty, and by others who shared the anxieties and hopes of the faculty, and who 
foresaw that in the conversion of these students great usefulness in the cause of God 
on earth would assuredly be attained. 

Among those who in 1849 were seniors in “ Acadia,” was one who, in personal 
appearance, in vigor of intellect, in nobleness of spirit, and in other marked charac- 
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teristics, stood foremost among his associates. That young man was ARTHUR R. R. 
CrawLey, who has just laid down the burdens of a missionary service of twenty- 
three years in Burmah, and entered into the rest of heaven. With sincere affection and 
reverence we approach his grave, to lay upon it a merited tribute to his memory. 
Could he speak to the writer of this sketch, he would emphatically forbid the utterance 
of any thing in praise of him and his missionary life. Over his coffin, in the cabin of 
the steamship “ Irrawaddi,” that bore him from Rangoon to the coast of England, his 
sorrowing widow pens these words to Rev. Dr. Murdock. “ He expressed several 
times a strong desire, that, in case of his death, nothing should be said of his labors as 
a missionary in the way of eulogy. He meant and wished me to write you to that 
effect. He said, ‘ And this I request with no mock humility, but earnestly desiring it.’ 
And I know it was his heart’s desire. But how dearly was he loved, and how many 
will weep for him in Burmah!” Not only in Burmah, but in his native land, and by a 
large circle of kindred and friends, his eminent worth will be duly appreciated and his 
death sincerely mourned. 

Most distinctly is the hour remembered, when, during the work of grace at Acadia, 
in 1849, that stalwart frame of young Crawley bowed under the mighty power 
of the Divine Spirit, and he cried out in agonizing prayer for mercy. His resistance 
to the pungent appeals of the pulpit, and the solemn admonitions of his aroused 
conscience, was protracted and stubborn. But at length he lies prostrate in prayer 
before his God. Falling upon his face to the floor, by the side of a chair at which 
he was about to kneel, he cried out, overwhelmed with a sense of his sin and guilt, 
“Oh, my insulted God, have mercy on me! Oh, my God, thus far thou hast merci- 
fully spared me; thou hast borne with my rebellion! Do not smite me in thy 
just anger, but pity and save me. I yield, I submit. Lord, save me!” Such 
was the brief and earnest prayer of the prostrated penitent. Those deep bass tones 
of his voice, in which he poured forth that prayer for mercy, are still sounding in the 
ears of the writer. It was midnight. Some of Crawley’s fellow-students were around 
him. Not a few of them had been instigated and emboldened in their scepticism 
and scoffing by the resolute resistance and vigorous arguments of the now praying 
penitent. They are amazed and alarmed as they see their sturdy and bold champion 
overcome, and crying to God for mercy. And now they also yield to the secret and 
sharp convictions against which they have been contending. The scene of that night 
is indelibly inscribed on the memory of every one who witnessed it. Some of that 
company of students, having since done noble work in the Christian ministry, have 
gone home to heaven. Others are yet in the field, making a good record by their 
fidelity and success as preachers. And now Crawley, admitted by all to be the central 
figure in that interesting group, after an honorable and useful career as a missionary in 
Burmah, has passed on to his great reward. 

Mr. Crawley, the subject of this sketch, was born in Sydney, Cape Breton, May, 1831, 
and hence was in the very prime of his life, when, off the coast of England, in the 
cabin of the steamer “Irrawaddi,” on his way home, the summons of death reached 
him, Oct. 9, 1876. His mother, a woman remarkable for her intelligence, her piety, and 
her resolution, died only a few months since ; and his venerable father, Henry Crawley, 
Esq., a gentleman of high and honorable repute, is still living, and resides in Sydney. 
His uncle, Rev. E. A. Crawley, D.D., a venerated Baptist minister, who in early life 
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was eminent as a lawyer, is widely known as a ripe scholar, a profound thinker, a 
devout Christian, and a preacher whose pulpit discourses are most instructive, impres- 
sive, and effective. Dr. Crawley was one of the founders of Acadia College, and was 
often obliged to defend it in its feeble beginnings. 

Arthur Crawley was graduated at Acadia in the summer of 1849, at the early age of 
eighteen ; but in physical development, in grasp of intellect, in practical wisdom, and 
in gravity of speech, he seemed even then like one who had attained the full stature of 
manhood. One of his fellow-students has said of him, “ Arthur never was a boy, he 
was always a man.” Prior to his conversion, ambition for worldly distinction held 
complete mastery over him ; but in his conversion that selfish motive was instantly and 
utterly eradicated from his heart, and in its place came a strong desire, which speedily 
ripened into a settled purpose, to engage in the high calling of a preacher of the 
gospel. But, evident as it was to all who knew him that he possessed rare native 
powers and spiritual fitness for such a work, he was exceedingly distrustful of himself. 
Soon after completing his college course, he rode in the private conveyance of one 
of his teachers, Rev. Dr. Pryor, by whom he was baptized, to a Baptist Association, 
about a hundred and fifty miles distant from Wolfville. On that journey, Dr. Pryor 
urged upon Mr. Crawley to consider the question of becoming a missionary in some 
part of Burmah, It was not long after that before Mr. Crawley decided, with much 
prayer, to give himself to the service of foreign missions. With that settled purpose, he 
entered, in the autumn of 1849, upon his theological course of study at the seminary in 
Newton, Mass. His instructors in that school have always spoken of their pupil in 
terms of the highest appreciation. One of Mr. Crawley’s classmates, Rev. H. L. Way- 
land, D.D., of “ The National Baptist,” in a brief editorial paragraph gives utterance to 
the following appreciative words : — 


“When the editor of this paper entered the Newton Seminary in 1849, he became a member of a class 
of sixteen, the largest that had then entered the seminary. Very noticeable among the members of the 
class was a tall, rather broad-shouldered young man, whose stature and general appearance at first sight 
suggested at least twenty-five years, but whose boyishness of appearance on closer view truly indicated 
nineteen years as his age. He was a graduate of Acadia College, and a nephew of Rev. Dr. Craw- 
ley, an eminent minister of Nova Scotia. He was an apt and quick scholar, a man of frank, noble 
character, ready for all healthful sport, always courteous, noble, generous. While he was uniformly 
devout, we do not remember that he gave promise of the life of self-devotion which has just been 
closed.” 


All through his Christian life, and especially in his missionary career, Mr. Crawley 
was constitutionally and conscientiously averse to every thing like ostentation of religious 
zeal and activity. Noiselessly and steadily he pursued the one high purpose of his 
life, carefully abstaining from making any exhibition of the entire devotion and superior 
consecration with which he gave himself to his chosen work. That he did not, while 
at Newton, “give promise of the life of self-devotion which has just closed,” as re- 
marked above by Dr. Wayland, was no doubt the case; but when the hour and the 
work came, calling for the surrender and the sacrifice required for a missionary service, 
then, and not before, he would show what, by the grace of God as his controlling and 
impelling power, he was willing and able to do. In 1853, and at the age of twenty-one, 
Mr. Crawley graduated at Newton. 

The Baptists of the Maritime Provinces have always taken a deep interest and some 
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practical part in the work of foreign missions. Early in the history of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, they remitted funds to its treasury for its work in Burmah ; 
and at a very much earlier date they forwarded contributions to their Baptist brethren 
in England, to aid the mission at Serampore. In 1845 (the date may need correction, 
as we write from memory), they themselves sent forth an excellent missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Burpee, to Burmah. After a short but successful service in the field, Mr. Burpee’s health 
broke down. He was recalled, and died soon after reaching home. His wife, still living, 
is the sister of Mr. Crawley’s widow. After the reverse to their mission in the death of 
Mr. Burpee, the Provincial brethren paused in their foreign mission efforts, until it was 
discovered that they had, as they joyfully hoped, another and a very acceptable candidate 
in Mr. Crawley, to represent them in Burmah. In 1851, and while pursuing his studies 
at Newton, Mr. Crawley received from his Provincial brethren a very hearty appointment 
to the foreign field. But at the close of his theological course, and for reasons which 
our space will not permit us to detail, — reasons entirely creditable to them and to Mr. 
Crawley, — he preferred to go forth to his work under the auspices of the Missionary 
Union. He was accordingly appointed by the Executive of the Union in 1853, having 
obtained an honorable but very reluctant release from his appointment in his native 
land. From a brief notice by Rev. Dr. Cramp of Mr. Crawley’s death, we copy the 
following statements concerning the ordination of our departed brother. 

“ He was ordained to the Christian ministry, in the Baptist meeting-house, Wolfville, Aug. 17, 1853. 
On that occasion Dr. Crawley preached the ordination sermon from Acts ix. 15. Father Theodore 
Harding asked the usual questions, Brother William Chipman offered the ordination prayer, Dr. Cramp 
gave the charge, and Brother Hunt presented the right hand of fellowship. Another service, in which 


he was specially designated to missionary work in Burmah, was held in the same place on the fourth of 
December following ; and both services excited great interest among the people.” 


Dr. Crawley, the uncle of the candidate, was commissioned to represent the Executive 
Committee of the Union, at the designation services mentioned by Dr. Cramp, and 
read the instructions to the appointed missionary. Mr. Crawley married Miss Laura 
Johnstone, the daughter of an eminent physician in Wolfville. Mrs. Crawley, now 
sorely bereaved, has proved herself every way worthy of such a husband, devoted to 
the laborious life of a missionary in a heathen country. She has always shared the 
intense missionary zeal and heavy responsibilities of her sainted companion. 

From the “ Journal and Messenger,” published in Cincinnati, we extract the following, 
concerning the departure of Mr. Crawley from this country :— 


“On the evening of Dec. 11, 1853, farewell services were held at the Harvard Street Church, Boston ; 
and on the next day, Dec. 12, Mr. and Mrs. Crawley embarked, together with the Rev. J. L. Douglas 
and wife, in the ship “ Lyman,” Capt. Pierce, for Calcutta, whence they subsequently took passage for 
Rangoon, and in October, 1854, reached Henthada, which was thenceforth to be the scene of Mr. 
Crawley’s life-work, His mission was to the Burmans ; while Mr. Thomas, resident at the same station, 
labored among the Karens. Mr. Crawley organized the first Burman Christian Church at the Henthada 
station, and has labored on, faithfully and persistently, for more than twenty years; having received 
much pecuniary aid from the brethren and churches in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, who have 
naturally regarded him as their representative in the mission field.” 


Relative to the “pecuniary aid” rendered by the Provincial brethren, Dr. Cramp, 
from whom we have already quoted, writes as follows : — 


“ When it was found that native preachers were springing up in all directions, and the American 
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brethren were unable to support so many, Mr. Crawley was requested by our Missionary Board to 
undertake the management of that part of the enterprise ; and the funds raised by our society were, to 
* a great extent, employed in sustaining these operations, Brother Crawley was admirably qualified for 

the position in which he was thus placed. He possessed remarkable discernment of character, he com- 
bined the gentle with the firm, he was a wise and safe counsellor. As he would not willingly offend, so 
he was not quick to take offence. Native pastors and native churches found that their interests were in 
good keeping, and that he would never betray his trust. In short, he was a divinely appointed leader of 
Christian men, and he won their esteem and confidence.” 


During the twenty-three years of Mr. Crawley’s missionary services under the Union 
there has existed between him and the executive the most cordial relations, never once, 
we believe, interrupted or marred by any disagreement or complaint. Our heavily 
burdened and often sorely tried brethren in our mission fields sometimes think, and in 
their communications emphatically say, that more should be done at home to help on 
the vast work laid upon them. Mr. Crawley at one time pleads for more men and 
money. The executive answer, “ We are doing all we can.” Mr. Crawley replies, 
“You have done all you can. NowI must do all I can. And the Lord must do 
the rest.” His missionary associates have always spoken of Mr. Crawley in terms 
indicative of complete trust, hearty respect, and tender affection. Dr. Cramp writes :— 

“ Brother Crawley’s missionary career was a great success ; not so much in the number of converts 
gathered from heathenism, although he was much blessed in that respect, as in the wise and energetic 
direction of affairs, and the judicious employment of the gifts for usefulness, the abundant manifestation 


of which afforded striking proof of the genuineness of the work. This was pre-eminently Mr. Crawley’s 
life-business, Friends loved him with true brotherly love: he had no enemies.” 


Another, referring to"the Burman mission at Henthada, under Mr. Crawley, writes as 
follows :— 


“The work at this mission has often met with discouragements, and nothing but the strong faith and 
persistency of the missionary could have carried him through ; but during the year now gone a great 
change has taken place, and the year 1875-6 was one of the most remarkable ever experienced there, 
eighty-six having been baptized and added to the two churches, making the whole number of commu- 
nicants two hundred and seventeen, with six native assistant missionaries, and three schools, with 


ninety scholars,” 

That recent and remarkable success in the Burman mission at Henthada cost the 
sacrifice of him, the sketch of whose life we are giving. Mr. Crawley proposes to him- 
self a larger, more laborious and hazardous, missionary service, in order to give the 
gospel to a greater number of Burmans, and to rescue more speedily the perishing. 
His family at the time is at home, leaving him entirely free from the checks imposed by 
domestic duties and cares. He will avail himself of the favorable opportunity to spend. 
more time in the jungles, regardless of inauspicious seasons. Dr. Murdock warns him 
against jeopardizing his valuable life. Mr. Crawley replies in these words, again 
disclosing the high devotion that has ruled the man from the time of his remarkable 
conversion: “That life only is valuable which is given to God.” Dwelling and toiling 
during the wet and unhealthy season in the jungles, he was seized with a violent attack 
of the dengue fever, which, but for his vigorous constitution, would have terminated his 
days. He rallied, but never recovered from the shock his system then received. Bravely 
and hopefully he fought against the effects of the disease, but in vain. He was obliged 
to quit his work, and seek restoration in this country. He reaches home in the spring 
of 1873, the large, strong, athletic body sadly reduced. But a change of climate and a 
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brief rest give him back some measure of health. With the first indications of return- 
ing physical strength he becomes uneasy over his absence from his field. Having 
arranged for the care and education of his four eldest children, he takes his youngest 
child and his wife, and hastens back to his loved work. 

But the once strong man is broken down beyond the possibility of recuperation. It 
is a daily and severe struggle with him to master his physical debility, and to answer the 
demands of his work. Resolutely he refuses to contemplate the melancholy prospect 
of abandoning his field. But at length inexorable necessity enforces a surrender, and 
the valiant man confesses himself conquered. Preparations for his homeward journey 
are made, and the Secretary of the Union is advised of Mr. Crawley’s contemplated 
return to America. But at the last moment he is disappointed in the provision he had 
made for the care of the work he was laying down, and resolves to abide in the field. 
In a letter to Dr. Murdock, dated Aug. 7, 1876, Mr. Crawley writes: — 

“You will doubtless be surprised to read these lines, coming so fast on the heels of my last letter, 
positively declaring, with details of time, &c., that I and my family were coming home. . . . Here we 
are, with every door around us shut. What the result will be I know not, but I do see plainly that for 
the present we must remain where and as we are. I see no prospect of any improvement in my health 
so long as I continue within the tropics. But we have committed the matter to the Lord, and dare not 
take any step which looks like forcing things into a position more agreeable to our inclination... . 


All home-going plans must now wait till next March, or thereabouts, as it would never do to arrive at 
home in the depth of winter.” 


The Lord, however, had ordered otherwise. The help needed to release Mr. Crawley 
was provided ; and in a letter to Dr. Murdock, dated at Rangoon, Aug. 17, 1876, the 
last one of Mr. Crawley’s communications to the Mission Rooms, he writes :— 

“ After all, I am off in this month’s steamer for England. . . . We shall lose no time in England, but 
hasten home to get our winter quarters ready before the severest weather begins. We leave things in 
Henthada in a prosperous and promising condition. . . . Iam unable to say zow what I can do in the 
way of relieving the Union of the burden of my support. I only wish to assure you that just as soon 
as practicable I shall resign my office as a missionary of the Union, a consummation which, as I can no 
longer actively serve, I most devoutly desire. . . . I hope for some improvement in my health at home. 
. . . Ican scarcely expect to live many years, but all is well. If my remaining in Burmah, helpless 
and inactive, could serve the cause in any possible way, I should gladly stay here. But, as things are, it 
seems to me clear that the best way in which I can now show my love to the cause is by getting out 


of the way of some strong man who will soon, I hope, be at work in Henthada. Good-by. Our 
steamer leaves on the 2Ist instant. 


The missionary, with rapidly declining strength, was hurrying to his native land, to enter 
into “winter quarters ” for repose. The Divine Master had better things in store for 
him. He was conducting his servant, not into the land of wintry storms, but into the 
sunny clime of the celestial Canaan ; not into the solitude and gloom of “winter quar- 
ters,” but into the great temple above, to join its grand assemblage and to behold its 
brilliant splendors. The “helpless and inactive” missionary proposes, in his last letter to 
Dr. Murdock, to resign, as soon as practicable, his official connection with the cause to 
which he can render no more active service. The Lord ordered otherwise. To advance 
the cause of missions in a foreign land, Mr. Crawley had cheerfully given the freshness 
of his youth and the vigor of his manhood. To that enterprise, though shattered in 
health and disabled for active work, he clings with love and devotion unabated. On 
the shores of Burmah he would still remain, patiently enduring his physical sufferings 
till released by death, if remaining and suffering and dying in that land would con- 
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tribute to the welfare of the mission. But he cannot consent to burden the cause for 
which he can no longer labor and suffer. The noble words with which he concludes his 
last letter to the Secretary are worthy to be repeated: “ As things are, it seems to me 
clear that the best way in which I can now show my love to the cause is by getting out of the 
way.” That issue will be a sharp trial to Mr. Crawley, yet it is anticipated with his 
characteristic submission to the divine will. But the Lord has determined otherwise. 
His faithful servant is to be spared the pain of a resignation. He is to end his waning 
life iz the cause, to which, with an exalted purpose, the whole strength of his life 
had been consecrated. 

For the brief remainder of this sketch, we draw from a letter penned by the stricken 
wife to Rev. Dr. Murdock. The date is Oct. 11, 1876. It was written by the widow 
while waiting at the side of her precious dead, in a few hours to be borne away from 
the steamship “ Irrawaddi,” lying at anchor in the harbor of Liverpool, England. Mrs. 
Crawley writes that her husband’s death occurred on Monday morning, Oct. 9, about 
eleven o’clock, and about the time the pilot came on board to take the vessel into Liver- 
pool: “ Our friends, Messrs. Vaughn and De Wolf, have been very kind ; and all neces- 
sary arrangements are now made for the last resting-place on earth of all that visibly 
remains to us here, — the emaciated body of my darling husband. But he is not lost — 
never nearer, more precious and more real than now, since he has entered into life, and 
only the veil of flesh separates us. The last few months before leaving Burmah were 
months of great suffering from increasing weakness. He had felt the previous hot 
season exceedingly ; was so prostrated that at night, as he lay moaning on his pillow, I 
feared he would not live until the morning. But as soon as the rains set in he revived, 
and for a time seemed much better.” 

After consultation with three skilful physicians, it was decided to quit Burmah. 
In coming to a decision whether to leave or remain, Mrs. Crawley says, “We were 
earnestly desirous of doing only God’s will, and waited upon him constantly for light and 
guidance.” . . . Before arriving at Aden there were alarming symptoms in Mr. Crawley’s 
disease, and before the steamer had passed through the Mediterranean he was so weak 
that he had to be lifted up the cabin stairs when he went on deck, “and at last from his 
chair to his bed. . . . But though so weak and wasted in body he was tranquil in mind, 
resting on the finished work of Christ with great confidence and delight. . . . He sent 
messages to his children, and to many loved ones at home and in Burmah. He was 
ready and waiting when the summons came. ‘ AZ is bright,’ he said one day, looking up 
from the lounging-chair, where he lay in so much pain and weariness.. . . After he was 
too far gone in death to speak, I said, ‘ Do you wish to come back?’ He gently shook 
his head. ‘Js Yesus with you?” He signified an affirmative by bowing his head 
slightly. He had seemed brighter early in the morning ; but a sudden sharp pain in his 
side, and a suffocating feeling in his throat, was the beginning of the end, and in an 
hour after he was at rest forever. I am remaining on board of the steamer, until the 
dear body shall be carried away to-morrow for interment.” 

From another source we learn that the remains of Mr. Crawley were buried on the 
12th of October, in the Birkenhead Cemetery, Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, of the Myrtle 
Street Baptist Chapel, in Liverpool, officiating at the funeral. In that same cemetery 
Mr. and Mrs. Crawley walked together. while waiting in Liverpool on their way out to 
Burmah the last time. Mrs. Crawley concludes her letter, written at the side of her 
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dead husband, with these words: ‘“‘ My heart is full of so many thoughts ; but the Lord 
is good, and I can lean upon Aim. Though the earth be desolate and lonely, I rejoice 
that Christ is mine, and that he was the portion of my beloved husband. Thanks for 
all the kind words of sympathy you have, from time to time, written to my darling 
husband.” 

A noble man, a devout Christian, an able minister, a consecrated missionary, has 


gone from our mission among the Burmans. Rev. Dr. Crawley, the revered uncle of 
the deceased, in a private letter writes, “ Poor Arthur is gone. . . . Thus this precious 
life is ended—sadly to the bereaved, but happily, graciously, for him. May many 


succeed him in faith and labor! ” 


“A little while for patient vigil-keeping, 
To face the storm, to battle with the strong ; 
A little while to sow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves, and sing the harvest-home.” 


THE DEBT OF SCIENCE TO MISSIONARIES. 


GEORGE MAy PowELL, of the Oriental To- 

graphical Corps, prepared, and read before 
the American Institute, a series of geographical 
papers, a section of which is devoted to the 
discussion of the work done by missionaries 
of the forty-five various boards and societies for 
the!advancement of geographic and kindred sci- 
ences. He said, “ Probably no source of knowl- 
edge in this department has been so vast, va- 
ried, and prolific, at so insignificant expense to 
the world, as the investigations and contribu- 
tions of these missionaries. They have patient- 
ly collected and truthfully transmitted a great 
amount of exact and most valuable geographi- 
cal knowledge. All this has been done with- 
out money and without price, though it would 
literally have cost millions of treasure to have 
secured the same by any other means. This, 
with a work as a civilizing and also a com- 
merce-creating agency almost imponderable in 
its results, may be written on the financial 
balance-sheets of the nation as so much ‘net 
gain,’ —all this as simply parasitic growth on 
the tree of life they go to plant. Much of 
discovery, especially in regions most difficult 
of access, which has been credited to adven- 
turous and enterprising travellers and ex- 
plorers as their own, would be more correctly 
stated if written down as simply forwarded 
through them to the scientific world by these 
missionaries. Our missionaries on the Pacific 
coast are thought to have demonstrated that 
these thousands of islands were once settled by 


men of acommon origin. So the original seed 
or parent stock is satisfactorily ascertained. 
How came they to this result? By reducing 
those many languages to form, and bringing 
them within the range of philosophical investi- 
gation and classification. The Ethnological 
Society of New York rarely ,holds a meeting 
where papers on this topic are not read. 
‘Missions have furnished the means,’ says 
one, ‘that enable the German in his closet to 
compare more than two hundred languages 
one with another. He has at his command 
the most unpronounceable words in which 
Elliott preached the monosyllables of China, 
the lordly Sanscrit, the multifarious dialects of 
modern India, the smooth languages of the 
South Sea Islands, musical dialects of the 
African tribes, harsh gutterals of the American 
Indians, and also the languages of various 
Oriental peoples. But for the researches of 
missionaries the whole peninsula of Farther 
India would be in great part terra incognita.’ 
Almost equally important steps in this march, 
are those by which we enter the realms of 
botany, geology, zodlogy, astronomy, and other 
departments of knowledge germane to this 
subject. Professor Whitney, secretary of the 
Oriental Society, writes: ‘ Religion, commerce, 
and scientific zeal rival one another in bring- 
ing new regions and peoples to light, and in 
uncovering the long-buried remains of others 
lost or decayed ; and, of the three, the first is 
most pervading and effective. The outposts 
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of the mission work are stationary, and are 
scattered like the stars above over the earth 
beneath. They are commanded by those 
thoroughly trained in academic shades, and 
who are quite as competent to throw the rays 
of the lamp of science, as of ethics, into the 
darkest corners of regions otherwise unknown. 
This permanence of location and this scholas- 
tic training, together with their great number, 
combine conditions inexpensively insuring a 
great amount as well as a good quality of sci- 
entific work.’ ‘I have seen,’ says Warren, ‘a 
letter from the celebrated astronomer Her- 
schel, expressing thanks to a missionary in 
Persia, Rev. D. T. Stoddard, for important 
meteorological discoveries. He pledged to 
Mr. Stoddard the thanks by vote from the 
Royal Society.’ Carl Ritter, the prince of 
geographers, confesses he could not have 
written his vast works, ‘ Erdkind’ and others, 
without the aid of material collected and 
transmitted by missionaries. Champion’s 
‘ Essays on the Botany and Geology of South 
Africa,’ in ‘Silliman’s Journal,’ and on the 
topography of that region in the ‘American 
Journal of Science’ are a few only among the 
works of that talented and cultivated Christian 
gentleman, who gave his fortune as well as his 
life to one of the most difficult missions in the 
world. Said Professor Silliman, ‘It would be 
impossible for the historian of the islands of 
the Pacific to ignore the important contribu- 
tions of missionaries to the department of sci- 
ence.’ The zodlogical specimens sent by Rev. 
W. W. Walker of Africa, papers of science 
from Rev. E. Burgess, and the exceedingly 
important work of Justin Perkins concerning 
the geology of Persia, are also cases in point. 
‘The New Englander’ says that ‘Zululand,’ 
by Grout, a twenty years’ missionary in Africa, 
has the accuracy of a photograph ; and Ander- 
son says, ‘ Williams’s “ Middle Kingdom,” of 
one thousand two hundred pages, is probably 
the best account ever published of the Chinese 
Empire.’ Balbi, one of the great encyclope- 
dists, is most hearty in his acknowledgment 
of the value of the scientific researches of mis- 
sionaries ; and Agassiz testifies that ‘few are 
aware how much we owe the missionaries, 
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both for their intelligent observation of facts 
and their collecting of specimens.’ ‘We must 
look to them,’ says Agassiz, ‘not a little for 
aid in our future efforts for the advancement 
of science.’ ‘The Missionary Herald’ says, 
‘Carl Ritter is where the reader must look to 
find the most valuable documents that have 
ever been sent over by any society, and where 
arich store of scientific, historical, and anti- 
quarian details may be seen.’ It would require 
money enough to endow a society, so long to 
keep even one man who should be in point of 
intellect, character, and culture their peer in 
the place of many of these field-marshals of 
science. Moffatt has worked fifty years in 
Africa, and many others as long, or nearly so, 
elsewhere. Of the work of Livingstone in 
these departments of science, as well as re- 
ligion, we feel scarcely worthy to speak. The 
sweetness, sadness, romance, reality, grief, and 
grandeur of the story seem to say, ‘Stand be- 
fore it in silence with head uncovered.’ For 
versatility, originality, and executive ability, 
not only in doing the work they were sent to 
do, but in their action as foremost men and 
women, they stand before the world in a light 
almost past praise. In our own country mis- 
sionaries have borne a part in the making up 
of its geography, a brief résumé of which 
would make a volume of rare value. We will 
take only time on this occasion to barely men- 
tion the intrepid and heroic Christian patriot- 
ism of Dr. Whitman, —his statesmanship, we 
may say, — as well in securing to us the gold, 
the glory, and the grand territorial expanse of 
the Pacific coast. In his mission work in the 
midst of the Rocky Mountains he discovered 
a plot to cheat our country out of nearly half 
of its present national domain. He mounted 
his horse, and in midwinter struggled through 
difficulties and dangers almost past descrip- 
tion, to reach the frontier of civilization. On 
arriving at Washington he found the fraudulent 
treaty not only negotiated, but written out. 'It 
had been represented as inaccessible and 
valueless. He demonstrated its accessibility 
by returning over the mountains the following 
spring, with nearly one thousand souls and 
their flocks and wagons.” 
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GAUDAMA THE BUDDHA CANONIZED A CHRISTIAN SAINT. 


BY REY. J. N. CUSHING, TOUNGOO, BURMAH. 


WELL does Max Miiller say, “History is 
stranger than fiction.” In his “Lecture on 
the Migration of Fables,”? he shows conclu- 
sively that Gaudama, the founder of the Buddh- 
ist religion, occupies a place among the 
canonized saints of the Greek and Roman 
Churches. A story called “Barlaam and 
Joasaph,” probably written by John of Damas- 
cus, says that a king in India, a persecutor of 
Christians, had an only son, whom an astrol- 
oger predicted would embrace the hated reli- 
gion. In order to prevent this, the king sought 
to shut out from his son the knowledge of the 
sorrows and vicissitudes of life, and create in 
him a love for its pleasures. Notwithstanding 
every precaution, a Christian hermit gained 
access to the prince, and preached the Christian 
religion to him. The prince embraced it, and, 
having been baptized, renounced his worldly 
wealth, and followed his teacher into the desert. 

The principal character of this story, Prince 
Joasaph, or Josaphat, as he is more commonly 
called, is derived evidently from an Indian 
source, and may be identified with Gaudama 
the Buddha. The accounts of the life of 
Gaudama state that he was the son of a king. 
At his birth a Brahmin predicted that he would 
become a powerful prince, or, abandoning his 
rank, wealth and privileges, withdraw into soli- 
tude and become a buddha. His father sought 
to prevent this by the most stringent precau- 
tions. The prince was kept in his palace and 
its gardens, and surrounded by every pleasure 
which could be devised to prevent his knowing 
and contemplating the vicissitudes of human 
life. Receiving permission to drive out, he 
saw during four drives an aged man, a sick 
man, a dead man, and a mendicant. His eyes 
were opened, and he perceived the transcience, 
misery, and unreality of life. Under the pow- 
erful influence of his new impressions, he 
abandoned his palace, fled to the seclusion of 
the jungle, and ultimately attained the state of 
a buddha. 

In comparing the two accounts they are seen 
to be nearly identical. The fathers of both 
persons are kings. At the birth of both an 
astrological predictor asserts their future reli- 
gious character. Both the fathers seek to pre- 
vent the fulfilment of this prediction by keeping 


their sons within their palaces, and surrounding 
them with such an abundance of worldly pleas- 
ures as would divert their minds from any ob- 
servation or knowledge of the ills of life. 
Both princes receive permission to drive out. 
Both see diseased men and old men. Both 
propound similar inquiries in regard to sick- 
ness and old age, and meet with similar replies. 
Both see a hermit, though the details of the 
meeting differ slightly. Both abandon their 
homes, and devote themselves to the life of re- 
ligious recluses. Many other and more minute 
resemblances might be cited. 

The close similarity of these two stories is 
a strong proof of their identity, and that the 
Christian legend is borrowed from Buddhist 
sources. John of Damascus himself gives 
support to this view; for he asserts that the 
story of Barlaam and Josaphat was told him by 
men who came from India. So minute is the 
resemblance of the two stories that Max Miil- 
ler says, “In some places one might almost 
believe that Joannes Damascenus did not only 
hear the story of Buddha, as he says, from 
the mouth of people who had brought it to 
him from India, but that he had before him the 
very text of the ‘ Lalita Vistara.’”: Certainly 
the position which he occupied at one time as 
chief councillor to the Caliph Almansur gave 
him the best opportunities of the age for ac- 
quiring information from Indian sources. 

Barlaam and Josaphat are both recognized 
as saints by the Eastern and Western Church- 
es, the Eastern Church assigning Aug. 26, 
and the Western Church Nov. 27, as the 
saint’s day. Putting the name of Gaudama 
the Buddha in the place of Josaphat, as the 
identity of the two stories allows, we find that 
Gaudama, the founder of Buddhism, many of 
whose dogmas are so strongly antagonistic to 
Christian doctrine, is a canonized saint in the 
Greek and Roman Churches. Some Roman 
Catholics have doubted the historical character 
of these two saints, yet they little imagined 
the source whence St. Josaphat was brought to 
receive the highest honors of their church. 
Truly, “history here, as elsewhere, is stranger 
than fiction.” 


1 Chips from a German Workshop. Amer. Ed., Vol. IV, 
Pp. 167-180. 
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COVETING MISSION FUNDS. 


[It is some weeks since “The Examiner and Chronicle” 
editorially expressed the following sensible and timely senti- 
ments, but it cannot be too late to give such utterances a 
place in the columns of the “The M ssionary Magazine.” 
The erroneous views corrected and the wrong spirit rebuked 
may be met with in almost every community.] 

A COMMUNICATION appeared in “ The Trib- 
une” last week, representing the great need that 
something should be done for Liberia. Facts 
were stated, showing that the republic is really 
in a precarious condition, and appealing with 
great force to the sympathies of all who wish 
well to the enterprise of planting a Christian 
civilized community of descendants of Africans 
upon the soil of their ancestral home. But the 
writer thought it good to mix with his appeal 
a gratuitous slur upon foreign missions. 
“Why,” he asks, “should we devote so much 
missionary money to Hindostan, to Turkey, to 
China, and other quarters which other Chris- 
tian nations may well attend to, and give so 
little heed to Ethiopia? Of all the people on 
the face of the earth we of the United States 
are the most beholden to Africa. To bestow 
as we do some halfa million of dollars every 
year upon the religious education of British 
subjects in India, and neglect our own subjects 
who have heroically emigrated to the barbar- 
ous wilds of Africa, reflects discreditably on 
our character.” 

In a similar spirit, we sometimes hear calls 
for help to local charities enforced by cutting 
sarcasms at the expense of people who are 
more concerned for the heathen of “ Borrio- 
boola Gha” than for the poor at our own 
doors. We have even heard unwise advocates 
of home missions hint that home fields should 
have a larger share of missionary funds than 
they receive. They are unwise; because the 
most liberal donors to home missions are 
those who also give to foreign missions, and an 
attack upon them for one form of benevolence 
is a poor way of opening their hearts to the 
claims of another. Such criticisms seem to 


assume that all the money that can be had for 
benevolent purposes in any year is gathered 
up, and that, if any cause comes short of its 
needed supply, the only remedy is to divide 
with some other cause. And the cause that 
can be drawn upon most plausibly, they sup- 
pose, is that of foreign missions. But the fact 
is far otherwise. Among professed Christians 
there are multitudes who give little or nothing 
for missionary or charitable purposes. Money 
expended in providing for ourselves comfort- 
able places in which to worship, and appli- 
ances for the externals of worship, such as 
bells and bell-ringing, organs and organ-play- 
ing, is not given in charity. It is expended as 
truly for ourselves as if it bought clothes to 
wear at church, or horses and carriages to con- 
vey us thither. Butif this be an extreme view, 
and money for church-expenses of all kinds 
should be counted as benevolent gifts, it still 
remains true that multitudes of church-mem- 
bers, and of those who feel entitled to censure 
church-members on the subject, give little or 
nothing for the cause of Christ or the welfare 
of their fellow-men. If, therefore, any form of 
human necessity calls for relief, the money to 
be called for is not that which has already 
been given and properly appropriated, but the 
money that has not been given. 

Ye who think too much money is expended 
in giving the gospel to the destitute and per- 
ishing, and who are, of course, not guilty of 
assisting in such waste, you are the ones who 
should put your hands in your pockets, — not 
into the mission treasury, — and give according 
to the largeness of your sympathy and the 
judicial discrimination with which you compare 
the claims of different objects of benevolence. 
Giving to “distant heathen” is esteemed by 
some people a cheap style of charity. But 
there is one still cheaper, — assuming to dis- 
pose with superior wisdom of money given by 
others. 


GOOD READING FOR A 


[This chapter of contrasts, furnished by one of our ex- 
changes, will afford excellent material for a Missionary Con- 
cert.] 

In 1812 it was not possible for the American 
Board to determine upon a foreign mission 


field for a small band of five or six mission- 


MISSIONARY CONCERT. 


aries. Carey could find no home in British 
India, and Judson was driven from its shores, 
Morrison, through fear of being sent out of 
China, lived a prisoner in his own house, 
only going out at night by stealth. In 1833 


1876.] 


Canton was the only Chinese port open to 
foreigners. Foreign women were not allowed 
toland. Two gentlemen record that they saw 
neither woman nor child of foreign birth in 
Canton for seven long years. ll foreign 
trade came to a dead stop for two months 
when the first foreign ladies were landed in 
China. 

There is now no country, excepting, per- 
haps, some small portions of Central Africa, 
where the missionary of the Cross has not a 
recognized right to preach the gospel, though 
he may not freely and safely enter the interior 
portions of some countries. Generally speak- 
ing, life is comparatively safe in most mission- 
ary fields; and even unprotected women are 
laboring as missionaries in remote heathen 
communities. There are now more than two 
thousand missionaries in foreign fields, occupy- 
ing more than four thousand centres of work 
outside of Christendom. In seventy years 
more copies of the Scriptures were issued than 
existed from the days of Moses to the sixteenth 
century. They are printed in all dialects and 
circulated in all lands. 


CONTRASTS IN AREA AND POPULATION. 


France has 204.090 square miles, or about 
one-nineteenth as much as China. Great 
Britain and Ireland have not one-thirtieth as 
much area as China. 

China proper has 3,973,000 square miles. 
British India is twenty-three times as large as 
England and Wales. 


The population of the United States, ac- 
cording to Schem’s statistics, is 38,555,983. 

The population of British India is more 
than six times, if not seven times, that of the 
United States. 


The population of Great Britain and Ireland 
is 32,412,010. 

The population of China proper is 400,000,- 
000. 


Buddhism claims 340,000,000 adherents ; 
Mohammedanism, 201,000,000; Brahmanism, 
175,000,000 ; Confucianism, 80,000,000 ; Sin- 
toism, 14,000,000; Judaism, 7,000,000. 

Christianity claims 389,000,000, which are 
divided as follows: Roman Catholics, 201,000,- 
000 ; Protestant Churches, 106,000,000 ; East- 
ern Churches, 81,000,000. 
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It may help to show the economy of Chris- 
tian labor,when we say that either of the follow- 
ing three left-hand items may stand opposite 
to the one on the right. Further contrast 
between war-cost and mission-cost follows :— 


1. One hundred and fifty the whole expenditure of the 
miles of Massachusetts rail- American Board of Com- 
road cost more than missioners for Foreign Mis- 

2. The expense of a sin- sions for all purposes at home 
gle week of our late war ex- and abroad, connected with 
ceeded by three millions of its missions in America, Asia, 
dollars Europe, the Islands of the 

3. The cost of one iron- Sea, and everywhere else 
clad man-of-war was double (forty-six years. 


President Grant said, in reviewing one of 
our Indian massacres, that “a war ensued 
which cost the nation thirty millions of dollars. 
Fifteen or twenty Indians, indeed, have been 
killed at an expense of more than a million of 
dollars apiece.” 

The whole of the foreign missionary so- 
cieties of the United States do not expend on 
their foreign missions, even at the present 
state of more advanced contribution, one mil- 
lion dollars annually ; and all the missionary 
societies in the world do not expend more 
than six millions of dollars annually in heathen 
and Roman Catholic countries. 


To dislodge a few Modoc Indians from their 
retreat in the north-west, cost the government 
one hundred lives and six million dollars. 

The entire contributions of this country for 
evangelistic work during the entire year of the 
Modoc war were not one-fourth of its cost. 


The English war with its American colonies 
cost that nation £151,000,000. Our govern- 
ment paid out from April, 1861, to September, 
1866, to officers and men simply as pay for 
services, $1,094,000,000; and from the begin- 
ning of the war to June, 1874, it paid in pen- 
sions over $246,000,000. The Franco-German 
war cost £520,000,000. This represents the 
work of a million of men for thirty years. 

The total receipts of all the religious, educa- 
tional, and philosophic societies of Great 
Britain for the year of the Franco-German war 
were £600,197, not a five-hundredth part of the 
cost of that war; or, in other words, this war 
would pay all the drafts for their foreign ex- 
penditures of all missionary societies in 
Christendom, at present rates, for five hundred 
years, or puta million instead of two thousand 
European missionaries on the field. 
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A great many other contrasts might be made 
with the cost of wasteful and injurious customs. 
Drinking consumes say six hundred millions 
of dollars annually, or more than a hundred 
times as much as all the foreign missions cost 
the missionary societies of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 


Mission cost and commercial profit—or 
how missions pay in dollars— may be thus 
hinted :— 

The whole cost of the American Board for 
the year 1871 for all its missions was $420,844. 
The entire amount expended on the Sandwich 
Islands’ missions, from the beginning till they 
were discontinued on the lists of that society, 
was twelve hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The entire expenditure for foreign missions in 
1870 by all denominations in this country was 
less than one and three-fourths millions against 
$1,633,891. 

The profit on the trade with the Sandwich 
Islands for 1871, at 15 per cent., would be 
$660,964, or enough to pay all the expenses of 
that Board for 1872, and leave a surplus of 
$240,120. The trade profit of this one year 
(1871) was 53 per cent. of the whole cost of 
Christianizing the people. The commerce of 
the Sandwich Islands, one-half of which is 
with the United States, amounts to $4,406,426; 
which amount is as eleven to four compared 
with all we pay out for missions in all foreign 
lands. 


The people of New England, it has been 
carefully estimated, did not give, during the 
year 1871, probably more than three hundred 
and forty-five thousand dollars to the American 
Board, as all its receipts were not more than 
$420,844. 

The commerce of New England with British 
possessions in Africa amounted during the 
year ending June 30, 1871, to $2,671,913. 15 
per cent. gain on this trade gives $440,786 
profit. 


Husbandry is improved by missions, and all 
kinds of farming implements, as ploughs, hoes, 
shovels, forks, &c., are demanded; so that the 
value of ploughs alone, exported from Boston 
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to the Zulus in 1870, amounted to more than 
all that was expended on that mission that year. 


A curious, though rather material, contrast 
has been made as to the proportion of cost to 
increase of baptisms, thus :— 

The cost to the Long Island Baptist Asso- 
ciation, per convert baptized in one year, was 
$441. 

The cost to the Baptist Missionary Union, 
per convert baptized in heathen countries, was 
$55. 

The largest Baptist Church in Brooklyn 
spent per convert $1,045. 

The largest Asiatic mission cost $43 per 
convert baptized. 

The church in Brooklyn that baptized the 
largest number cost $154 per person baptized. 

The Asiatic mission of the Baptist Union 
that baptized the largest number cost $24 per 
person baptized. 


Results may be seen by contrasting in vari- 
ous ways illustrated thus :— 

In 1860 there were only a few hundreds of 
Christians, scattered and hunted and per- 
secuted, in the island of Madagascar. 

Now the queen and prime minister, with 
more than two hundred thousands of the 
queen’s subjects, are adherents of Christianity. 


Fifty years ago there was not a native Chris- 
tian in the Friendly Islands. 

Now thirty thousand regularly meet for 
Christian worship, and pay $15,000 a year for 
religious objects. 


Sixty years ago there was not a solitary 
native Christian in Polynesia. 

More than three hundred islands of east- 
ern and southern Polynesia have abandoned 
idolatry. 


The number added to the Presbyterian 
Church in 1870 in the United States on pro- 
fession of faith, compared with her whole 
membership, was 6 per cent. 

The gain of the Presbyterian missions in 
India for the same year was 16 per cent. and 
of foreign missions as a whole was 12 per cent. 
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APOSTOLIC SECRETARIES AND AGENTS. 


(Note.—A writer in the “ Christian Standard,’’ Cincin- 
nati, thus discourses on Apostolic Secretaries and Agents. 
He says some things well worthy of attention.) 


WHEN money was needed, more than any 
one church could furnish, for the relief of the 
poor saints in Judza, common-sense said, 
“ Bring the churches into co-operation in this 
service ; let them unite todo what they cannot 
do separately.” Accordingly measures were 
set on foot for a visitation of the churches in 
Galatia, Achaia, and Macedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 
I-5); agents or solicitors were sent out to 
stir them up to proper liberality — some of 
these delegated by the apostle Paul, one of 
them “chosen by the churches,” and others 
who were “messengers [apostles] of the 
churches,” who not only carried what the 
churches that appointed them gave, but acted 
as solicitors in the churches they visited (2 Cor. 
viii. 16, ix. 5). Compare 1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4; 2 
Cor. viii. 18, 19,23, 24; Phil. ii. 25. It will be 
seen, — 

1. That Paul, as corresponding secretaries 
now do, planned a system of visitation to the 
churches to raise funds, and also went himself 
on the same business, and had large corre- 
spondence with the churches on this subject. 

2. That the churches of a province, such as 
Galatia or Achaia, co-operated in raising money 
for a specific object. 

3. That various churches united in choosing 
one delegate to represent them, and others 
sent several messengers to carry out their 
wishes in this matter. 

4. That some of these delegates were 
expected to bear the funds raised to Jerusa- 
lem, Paul going with them. 

Strange to say, there is not a hint of the 
large percentage of the money raised that 
would be required to pay the travelling and 
other expenses of these agents and messen- 
gers! Not a hint is given of the needless 
outlay in sending messengers all the way to 
Jerusalem with this money, when Paul could 
easily have carried it himself; nor a single 
calculation of the number of poor people that 
_ might have been fed with the money laid out 
on these “ stall-fed”” messengers or delegates ; 
nor so much as one howl of dismay from a 
careful economist over this prodigious waste 
jn costly travels — for be it remembered that 


travelling then was both difficult and costly. 
Somehow, the apostles and the churches of 
that time had an idea that the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical good to result from such visits 
and brotherly intercourse was so great, that its 
cost in money was not worth mentioning. 
The growlers of that period evidently had not 
earned all the arts of the modern demagogue, 
or they would have pointed to the thrift and 
prosperity of the provinces we have mentioned, 
as a gratifying proof that the work of charity 
was sufficiently accomplished without heeding 
the cry from distant and suffering regions ; or 
would have shown the folly of sending off 
money to Judza when it could all have been 
used profitably at home ; and would have edi- 
fied the churches with estimates of the extrava- 
gant outlay to support messengers and agents 
to go on a travelling expedition at the expense 
of their deluded brethren; winding up with 
advice to hold back their funds from all such 
expensive agencies and ambitious self-seekers, 
and put their money directly into the hands of 
the poor, so that they might know that it was 
honestly appropriated. There has evidently 
been “ progression ” in the arts of demagogy. 
But, to our mind, there is simply common-sense 
in the arrangements we have been contemplat- 
ing. No single church could raise the money 
that was needed. Single churches, left to 
themselves, would never have raised it. 
Therefore agents were sent out for a system- 
atic visitation of the churches, to rouse them 
to proper effort. It was right that the 
churches raising this money should send it by 
trusty hands to Judza; and prudent, on the part 
of Paul, to avoid the responsibility of bearing 
it himself. And, as it would have been need- 
less for every church to go to the expense of 
a messenger to bear its funds, it was wise that 
they should unite in choosing a few messengers 
in whom they had confidence, — enough to do 
the work, and to represent them adequately to 
the churches of Judza. Common-sense 


governed the whole proceeding. 

We ask, then, if the reign of common-sense 
closed with the personal ministry of the 
apostles, so that, in case of a famine in any 
part of the world, the churches cannot com- 
bine their means, and unite to appoint messen- 
gers to bear their bounty; and none dare 
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appoint agents or solicitors to visit the 
churches to arouse them to liberality ? 
Turning from the question of feeding the 
hungry with bread by co-operating measures, 
there is another question of pressing impor- 
tance just now. To supply a perishing world 
with the bread of life, — is this a less benevo- 
lent work than supplying the body with the 
bread that perishes? And when tidings come 
to us from regions where souls are perishing 
for lack of this bread of life, and single 
churches can not or will not supply the need, 
are we to ignore all dictates of common-sense 
as to a combination of resources, and the 
employment of agents, solicitors, messengers, 


Progress of Christian Truth in India. 


[December, 


and whatever else may be necessary to accom- 
plish the desired object, merely because no 
apostle is here in person to order it done? 
May not some one, in the absence of an 
apostle, rouse the churches to action? May 
not the churches of a district or State, like the 
churches of a province, unite their forces, and 
choose a delegate whose “ praise is in all the 
churches,” or appoint “messengers of the 
churches ” who shall be “the glory of Christ ” 
in bearing the bread of life to the perishing ? 
And does it not zeed to be done? Think of it 
seriously, and examine carefully the passages 
to which we have referred. 


PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN INDIA. 


Stow as the advance of Christian truth in 
India may appear to be, even to its most san- 
guine friends, nevertheless every thoughtful 
mind will allow that that advance is real. The 
moral progress of the empire also has been 
unspeakably great. The heart of idolatry has 
been eaten away; education has spread 
widely; the Scriptures and Christian books 
are carefully studied at home ; the power of the 
living Spirit is everywhere at work. It is mould- 
ing the opinions and the faith of the masses ; 
but it affects more deeply individual minds. 
Here and there men and women are converted ; 
large congregations listen intently to the story 
of the cross; multitudes of Hindu boys never 
become idolaters at all; the landholder reads 
his Bible at home, and quietly drops caste ob- 
servances ; the Brahmin student sent to the city 
to learn English for a livelihood, after hard 
struggles becomes a Christian ; and the mer- 
chant and the shopkeeper purchase Christian 
books, and study them; churches are slowly 
gathered; congregations increase; a Chris- 
tian community is formed; the native convert 
becomes a preacher; the preacher converts 
others, and wins souls for Christ. Christianity 
is securing a native home in India which it 
will never leave. The air is full of change and 
restlessness and progress. Life is stirring 
everywhere, — the life of the seed, the life of the 
sapling, the life of the wheat grain, priceless in 
value, which encloses within its tiny sheath 
the germs of mighty harvests in the days to 
come. 


It is good that the victories we long for 
should not come too soon or with too much 
ease. It is good forall true workers to rightly 
estimate the difficulties of this mighty enter- 
prise; that facts like those which the year has 
brought before us should make us pause and 
hold our breath as we contemplate these popu- 
lous nations, these splendid pageants, these reli- 
gious systems so richly endowed, so strongly 
sustained by multitudes of followers. It is 
good to remember that the mighty reformation 
of opinion and of life at which we aim must be 
wrought, not by might nor by power, but by 
the Spirit of the Lord. It is good that we toil 
with energy, that we labor with hope, and fix 
our eye on the great daysto come. The world 
presents no nobler fields of conflict to the 
Church. Where shall the Redeemer win a 
nobler triumph? The idols he shall utterly 
abolish. Deities whose names have thrilled 
the heart of nations for a hundred generations, 
in whose sacred fanes successive ages have 
gathered multitudes to vow and offer, and hold 
high festival, shall fall prostrate, and their 
mighty temples be given to the screech-owl 
and the bat. The great shrines of Southern 
India, with their vast halls and their rich offer- 
ings; the towers of Jagannath, with their 
marble throne; the temples of Benares and 
Muttra ; the mosques of Delhi and Lucknow ; 
the golden shrine of Umritsur — shall crumble 
and perish. Caste, books, and priesthoods, 
festivals, and philosophers shall die. The 
dead past shall bury them. A new and a 
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divine life shall flow in the heart and work and 
faith of its mighty peoples, shall waken them 
to divine purposes, and stir them to noblest 
deeds. Light, truth, and peace shall elevate 
and sanctify them all. The mighty cities, with 
their countless populations and strange indus- 
tries, shall pour forth their rejoicing crowds to 
give their Redeemer welcome. — Dr. Mudllens. 


ONE CALL FOR ALL MINISTERS. 


I APPEAL to you, dear brethren, have any of 
you received, or do you ever expect to receive, 
a distinct, supernatural call to preach the gos- 
pel in the city of Boston, or any other city, or 
in the country? Did your call to preach in- 
clude the idea of locality at all? How, then, 
do you know that you are zof called that you 
might preach the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to the heathen? “One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism ;” we add, one field, one commission 
for all ministers, ove ca// for all ministers. 

Let none of us be so illogical as to infer, 
because the field is the world, that it makes no 
difference where we labor; that we are at lib- 
erty to go anywhere we please, provided we 
preach. Are we not filial sons? A filial son 
will go where his father needs help most; it 
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may be in the hay-field, or the garden, or the 
kitchen, or it may be in driving the cows to 
pasture, or in going to mill. If the Christian 
merchant is Christ’s steward, bound to bestow 
his goods where they will bring richest returns 
for the Master, the Christian minister is none 
the less a steward, bound to invest his 
“talents” where they will bring the highest 
“usury.” A call to the ministry, as I under- 
stand it, is no less than a call to preach Christ’s 
gospel just where there is the greatest lack, 
the most need of preaching, provided one can 
get there. Weare to make the most of our- 
selves for Christ and for men. Is there really 
more lack of preachers at the East, or in the 
West? Is there greater destitution at the 
West, or in the foreign field? Just here it 
must be remembered that we are in no danger 
of underrating the claims and needs of our 
kindred and country. The danger to be 
guarded against is all the other way. In all 
honesty, where are immortal souls dying 
thickest and fastest? Where are the minis- 
ters of salvation fewest ? Where is the conflict 
most unequal? Where can J sell the life 
which Jesus has redeemed most dearly? 
Where can I aid the Captain of my salva- 
tion to bring the most sons to glory ?— Rev. 
C. H. Carpenter. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Blission to the Burmans. 
LETTER FROM Mr, EVELETH. 


Touncoo, Aug. 16, 1876. 

Datty PREACHING.— Our meetings are well 
sustained ; and our daily preaching (by the good- 
ness of God in giving us good health) exceeds by 
far the work of previous rainy seasons here, I go 
to Bazar nearly every week-day, and do what I can 
to proclaim the gospel of Christ to the heathen. 
The people are becoming acquainted with me, and 
are much more ready to listen, and show more 
signs of believing, than formerly. 

IN THE MARKET-PLACES.— When I began 
preaching in the market-places, many did not know 
me, and I met with strong opposition, and on one 
or two occasions was insulted and laughed at ; but 
now I am not only well received, but am often 
called here and there to preach to some little 
company resting in Bazar, I thought at first that 
we would do well to hire astand in the market, 


and occupy it when we went to Bazar to preach ; 
but I find plenty of places now where they like to 
have us come. 

SABBATH SERVICES. — Our sabbath-day work 
is also encouraging. There has not been a sabbath 
for a long time, when we have not had from one to 
three heathen men and women present at the 
sabbath-school and preaching services, who have 
not been there before. Last sabbath there were 
two heathen men and one heathen woman who are 
asking to be baptized. There are also two Tamil 
men in our English congregation, who expect to 
be baptized next month. We have discovered a 
region about a day’s travel to the west of Toungoo, 
where the people are unusually anxious to hear 
the gospel. I hope soon to send a preacher to this 
place to remain for a time. If it were possible to 
travel in the rains, I should be glad to go there 
myself at once. 


An InQuIRER. — A Burman priest from Mande- 
lay came to our house a few weeks ago, and bor- 
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rowed a Bible. In one week afterward he came to 
me, and repeated the substance of Genesis from the 
beginning on until past the history of the flood. 
He is now reading the New Testament. I hope 
he will not only get it into his head, but will feel 
its force in his heart. 


Mission to the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM DR. BRONSON. 


Gowanat1, July 20, 1876. 


A RETROsPECT. —On this my sixty-third birth- 
day, and the fortieth year of my missionary life, I 
find it good to review the past, and seek divine aid 
and direction for the future. In the way the Lord 
hath led me these forty years, I see goodness and 
mercy. Beginning with the lamented Thomas, 
how many of my dear associates have been re- 
moved from the field by sickness or death! I am 
spared. When I heard of the very large number of 
returned missionaries obliged to leave the field, I 
resolved to try to hold on, come life or death, al- 
though our doctor repeatedly and strongly urged me 
not to attempt to stay another hot season. The very 
weak state of the mission seems to forbid any 
reduction of our number. On the contrary, I felt 
a strong conviction that I had a work still to do, 
and that fellow-laborers would be sent to get into 
the work before I should be obliged to lay it down 
altogether. In this decision I have found much 
peace and pleasure; and I feel daily that God is 
with me, strengthening me for duty; and to him I 
would consecrate the rest of my life. 

THE ProspEct. — Ever since I came to Gow- 
ahati, our Saviour’s words have been repeatedly 
sounding in my ears, ‘ The harvest truly is plente- 
ous, but the laborers are few: pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” I believe that light and truth are spread- 
ing through this beautiful valley, and that the 
Assam mission will yet be a source of joy to 
American Christians, The people of the valley, 
and the numerous tribes on the surrounding hills, 
must be reached through this mission. Only give 
the men and means for a time; and with God’s 
blessing the work will be accomplished. 

THE WAITING TRIBES. — But the work is vast. 
Beginning on the north-west, opposite Gowalpara, 
are the Rosaris and Meches accessible from both 
Gowahati and Gowalpara. We longingly look for 
laborers specially for them. Next of the hill tribes 
come the Duffolas, the Abors, the Miris, the Mish- 
mis, all on the north, Thence between Assam and 
Western China and Burmah come the Singphos or 
Kakhyans, the Shans, the Nagas, the Kookies, the 
Mikirs, and on the south the Cossyas and Garos, 
Here in Assam alone are multitudes who never so 
much as once heard the name of Jesus. 
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BEGINNINGS. The Welch missionaries have 
got among the Cossyas, and have hundreds of con- 
verts. A few conversions have occurred among 
the Cosaris, also in the Durrung district; also 
afew among the Nagas, where Brother Clark is ; 
but all the rest are totally ignorant of the fact that 
“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners,” 
Will not the churches of Christ remember Assam, 
and pray that all these hill-men, as well as the peo- 
ple of the valley, may soon give a hearty welcome 
to the gospel of Christ ? 


Mission to the Teloogoos. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. CLOUGH. 
ONGOLE, Sept. 12, 1876. 

Joy AND GLADNEss. — All those who are praying 
for the success of the gospel among the Teloogoos 
will be glad to know of the good things that are 
being meted out to us as a mission, and will, I am 
sure, unite with us in giving thanks. Mr. Clough 
would have written you all this, but while at home 
could not find the time to doso. He has now gone 
on another evangelistic tour to the west of Ongole, 
and will be gone probably about ten days, perhaps 
a little longer. The manifestation of the Spirit in 
the missions, so earnestly craved by God’s faithful 
laborers, has not been withheld in this part of the 
great field. “Our mouth is filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing : then said they among 
the heathen, The Lord hath done great things for 
them. The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.” 

NATIVE PREACHERS GIRDED FOR WoRK.— 
For several months past the work has been getting 
a deeper and deeper hold among the people, in 
nearly every part of the Ongole field, but more es- 
pecially in the northern and western portions. The 
gospel messengers have girded-themselves afresh, 
and, with zeal quickened and faith increased, have 
preached Jesus from village to village and from 
hamlet to hamlet, with untiring persistency ; and a 
rich blessing has rested upon their labors. Many 
hearing the word for the first time were pricked in 
their hearts ; and others, who had hitherto heard but 
carelessly, began to inquire with real concern, and 
were finally able to acknowledge him as did Thom- 
as, “ my Lord and my God.” 

INGATHERING. —On the first sabbath in July, 
quite a number from the hamlets around Ongole, 
and from some more distant villages, were present 
at our morning service, and presented themselves 
for baptism. After a due examination, during 
which it was elicited that their life for some time 
had been in accordance with their profession, 
eight were accepted, to be baptized at sunset that 
evening. They were baptized accordingly, and thus 
admitted to a share in the trials and rejoicings, the 
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work and responsibilities, and all that pertains 
to the church of Christ that is among us. 

BRINGING THEIR SHEAVES WITH THEM. — At 
the close of the same week, still another company 
began to assemble, and with them the native 
preachers from the different sections of the Ongole 
field. On Saturday evening, when all were assem- 
bled in the chapel, and on and around the veran- 
das (for all could not get into the house, the 
number being so great), preachers and people, 
Christians and those newly professing Christ, it 
was found that there was a large number of the 
last-named who wished to obey the command, and 
follow Jesus in his ordinances. On Sunday, July 
9, the examination of the candidates was com- 
pleted; and in the evening sixty-six were added to 
us by baptism. Two weeks after, two others joined 
us in the same way. 

A MIssIonary Tour. —In August Mr. Clough 
made a tour to the north, into the Kristna district, 
and was met by crowds of people in nearly every 
village in which he stopped. At Konunke, the 
headquarters of native preacher Mullala I. Chiniah, 
he baptized forty-six new converts who live in 
thirteen different villages of Chiniah’s field. From 
there he went to Bulle Kuruva, in preacher Bah- 
liah’s field, and baptized twenty-two from that and 
one other village. The next place visited was 
Madukumalle, in Condla Venkiah’s field; and 
there, after a thorough examination of the new 
believers by that branch church, the preachers and 
the missionary, as had been done on all the former 
occasions in the other places, fifty-three people, 
representing five villages, were baptized. 

Then the missionary went on to Moyachintala- 
palem, where sixty-six from that and two other vil- 
lages were received in like manner. At this place 
the idols from the whole village were brought ex 
masse to the missionaries to be destroyed. Native 
preacher Joseph lives here, but divides his time be- 
tween this village, which is now wholly Christian, 
and the villages around within a radius of a few 
miles. On subsequent days, at Bollapalli thirty- 
nine, and at Boggarum ninety-eight, were baptized. 
Both of these villages, and others that were repre- 
sented in the baptisms, are in B. Abraham Goo- 
variah’s field. 

At Boggarum, also, the idols were all brought 
and delivered up. The people came in procession, 
bringing pots large and small, variously orna- 
mented, inside of which were the supposed gods 
called Lagarru and Ummahgarru, and various 
little ornaments of gold worn by them, and vessels 
used in their worship, such as censers, &c., sacred 
shells, and a large knife which the gods were said 
to use to defend themselves. They threw all the 
things down with an evident sense of relief, and 
said, “ We want nothing to do with these things 
any more. We now know the only, the living and 
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true God. We will worship him; and he will take 
us to heaven at last.” 

AGGREGATE RESULTS AND INCREASED RESPON- 
SIBILITY. — Thus, since July 1, four hundred and 
one have thrown off the fetters of heathenism, and 
entered the fold of Christ. As I said at the begin- 
ning of my letter, we rejoice, we greatly rejoice ; 
and yet we cannot but tremble. These lambs added 
to our already numerous flock must be fed with the 
milk of the word, that, by the blessing of God, they 
may grow in grace and in knowledge until they 
attain the full stature of men and women in Christ 
Jesus. Nearly, if not all, are unable to read God’s 
word for themselves; so schools must be estab- 
lished. I do not mean that we must support school- 
teachers for them, but we must send teachers to 
them ; they will patronize them, and in most cases 
support them, or with a very little help will do so, 

WANT OF TEACHERS. — But there is a serious 
difficulty. We have no teachers now that we can 
send them. At every monthly meeting the students 
in the normal school are looked over ; and if there 
is one or two, or as many as there may be, there 
is always somebody waiting to take them to his 
village to teach a school for the people. So I 
must be pardoned if I refer once more to this 
school. We are doing all we possibly can with the 
money we have at our command, to prepare teachers 
to meet the constant and ever-increasing demand ; 
but it is sadly insufficient. We do not ask for 
money to educate heathen boys and girls, but we 
do so want more to educate teachers for Christian 
men and women and their children ! 

I should do wrong, perhaps, to close this letter 
without referring to the hard times now so keenly 
felt in a large part of the country, especially north 
and west. The early rains in those regions failed 
entirely, so that the crops which should now be 
nearly ready to harvest were never planted. The 
poor, who depend on day-labor for sustenance, and 
those who have but a small piece of ground to till, 


are suffering for food. Native preacher Talure 


Daniel has now gone to distribute food contributed 
by the Christians in Ongole, to the people of his 
village, forty miles north-west of Ongole, to keep 
them from starving. There is still time for one 
crop this year, should the regular monsoon rains 
come, which are due in a few days. Should they 
come, a famine will be averted ; but the hard times 
must continue some months jyet, and many must 
suffer severely ; for a large portion of the people 


are very poor, with nothing at all laid up for the 
morrow. 


Mission to the Chinese. 
LETTER FROM MR. BARCHET. 
Nincpo, Aug. 11, 1876. 
THE FIELD. —In my last letter, dated April 12, 
I promised you an account of our work, and I will 
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begin to-day with Nying-Kong-gyiao. You will 
pardon me if I give a general description of our 
work, instead of going into particulars which would 
be more interesting ; the latter, I trust, will follow 
if I am spared. My present object is to give an 
outline of the work, that you may the better be 
able to think of us, and pray for us. 

Nying-kong-gyiao has a population of fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand, which is a town of 
considerable importance. It is situated on the 
south-west border of the Ningpo plain, about 
twenty-five miles distant from Ningpo, and can be 
reached at all times of the year either by river or 
canal. It is. surrounded by numerous smaller 
towns and villages, the inhabitants of which come 
to Nying-kong-gyiao to market ; and, as the com- 
munication between this town and Ningpo is good, 
the hill people come in large numbers to Nying- 
kong-gyiao to ship their goods, or to attend the 
fairs which take place periodically. 

The products from this region are many; but 
tea, silk, and matting are the staple articles, and 
are produced and exported in large quantities. 


HERETOFORE UNCULTIVATED.—No one had 
visited this fertile and lovely region, with the pur- 
pose of bringing the “ good tidings” to its peace- 
ful inhabitants, until Dr. Lord of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union went and secured rooms, 
that the gospel peace might be made known 
amongst them. These efforts were not without 
blessing, for, after some time of patient waiting, 
two men professed faith in Christ, and were bap- 
tized ; but they were soon called away. One died, 
the other was killed by the rebels during the Tae- 
ping rebellion. 


METHOD OF WorK.—In August, 1865, I was 
permitted to begin work at Nying-kong-gyiao. My 
plan was to go about from day to day, and visit the 
surrounding towns and villages with a native 
preacher. We stationed ouselves in the temples, 
in the open air, by the wayside, or wherever we 
found an opportunity to sow the seed. Places 
nearer at hand we visited from house to house. 
Going about in this way, I became in a short time 
fairly acquainted with the geography of this region, 
and with the customs of the people. When I spoke 
the language with comparative ease, I attempted 
more extended tours into the interior, visiting 
such districts and cities as Da-way, Ning-hae, 
Hang-chow, &c., preaching the word in as many 
places as time and strength would allow. With 
one or two exceptions, I did not go farther away 
from Nying-kong-gyiao than a hundred miles, my 
object being to revisit such places as I had once 
visited. I met with civil, often kind treatment, in 
nearly all the new places I visited; neither were 
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our efforts to make known the gospel in vain. In 
the year 1866, we were permitted to gather the first 
fruits. Applicants for baptism I took to Ningpo, 
to be examined by Dr. Lord, until January, 1868, 
when the members from Nying-kong-gyiao and its 
vicinity were formally organized into a church by 
Rev. Dr. Lord. 


Konc K’ro. — From Nying-kong-gyiao I worked 
Kong K’eo, which lies seven miles south of the 
former place. It is a market-town of about fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. This was the first out- 
station of Nying-kong-gyiao. In 1867 I secured 
rooms in this place, to use as a chapel, on account 
of two faithful believers, whose home was in this 
neighborhood, and who found it very hard to come 
So great a distance to our meetings. 

As the number of members increased, they de- 
sired that they also might be formed into a 
church ; and we had the joy of seeing this accom- 
plished in July, 1870. The statistics of these two 
small churches were in 1871 as follows :— 


Bap-| Ex- . Trans- |In Com- 

Name. | tized. pelea | Died. | ferred. |munion. 
Nying-Kong-gyiao, | 46 I 4 14 28 
Kong K’eo, 15 I 14 


OutT-STATIONS. — The second out-station I 
opened at Nen-meng-uga (the southern suburb of 
Ningpo) in 1868, where we have at present seven 
members in good standing ; but, as this station is 
so near the North Gate Church (Ningpo), it will 
more appropriately be described in connection 
with that church. 

The third out-station was opened at the village 
of Moh-K’ang, which lies three miles and a half 
south of Nying-kong-gyiao. It was opened and 
hitherto maintained by our native Christians. A 
few earnest disciples are living here, who let their 
light shine, 

The fourth out-station we opened on the 7th 
inst., in a most interesting village called Doug-as, 
in the hilly region, fourteen miles west of Kong 
K’eo. In my next I hope to give an account of 
my visit to this place. 

I have now mentioned the few places under my 
care, where the Lord has granted us an entrance, 
where the light of the gospel is beginning to shine ; 
and you know of others under the care of our fel- 
low-missionaries. But what of the cities and 
towns and villages beyond, which have never yet 
been reached? Yet his command is clear, “Go 
ye into all the world.” If we looked to man, we 
might feel discouraged indeed; but we can look 
to Him who said, “Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest.” 
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LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


Swatow, Aug. 9, 1876. 

A RESTORED CHAPEL. —I spent Saturday and 
Sunday (July 22 and 23) at Chung Lim. The 
house which cost us so much trouble is now fitted 
up in such a way as to make it the most complete 
of our out-station chapels. Beside the chapel- 
room, which will seat a hundred and fifty persons, 
and the part fitted up for the native assistant, there 
are ample accommodations for Bible-women, and 
two rooms apart from the main building, fitted up 
for ourselves, where we could make ourselves 
comfortable for a month at a time. No one 
opposes us now in the occupation of the house; 
but there is very decided opposition to the preach- 
ing of the word. 

A PERSCUTED INQUIRER.—A few days be- 
fore this last visit, a woman who lives near the 
chapel, and who for several weeks had manifested 
an interest in the gospel, invited one of the Bible- 
women to go to her house. She went and talked 
with her about the teachings of Christ ; and another 
woman who happened to be there seemed much 
interested. But another woman who lived in the 
same house was very angry, and used such lan- 
guage as only angry Chinese women can use. 

Scarcely had the Bible-woman gone, when this 
angry woman, with others, began to beat the one 
who had invited the Bible-woman there, whereupon 
she ran to the chapel for protection. The assistant 
talked with her, and at last induced her to go 
home, himself accompanying her. On reaching 
the house he found a company of angry men and 
women collected, who used abusive language, and 
protested against the Bible-women going to their 
houses. ‘The assistant tried to reason with them 
for a time, and then returned. On the next day 
he learned that the woman had again been beaten, 
and so badly that she could not leave her bed. 
At the time of my visit we could learn nothing 
about her, as the church-members feared to call 
lest they should do more harm than good. 

CoME AND HELP Us. — A few days since, a man 
came to me from a town some forty or fifty miles 
down the coast, saying he wished to unite with the 
church, and desiring me to send an assistant back 
with him, as there were thirty others who are inter- 
ested in the gospel of Jesus. We had no money 
this year with which to pay the expenses of a class 
of students: so I have no one to send, and have 
had to refer them to our Presbyterian friends, who 
have a station in that vicinity.. The travelling ex- 
penses of the Presbyterian missionaries here 
amounted to more than six hundred dollars last 
year, They believe in regularly visiting their 
stations ; so do we ; and, with an appropriation of 
six hundred dollars a year for that purpose, we 
could do it. 
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Mission to the Japanese. 
LETTER FROM MR. ARTHUR. 
Tokio, JAPAN, Oct. 5, 1876. 

ADDITIONS. — Since my last letter to you, four 
native members have been added to the church, 
baptized the first sabbath in September. The 
church now numbers thirteen native members, 
twelve of whom have been received by baptism. 
We have five preaching-stations in the city, where 
we have evening services every week. Mrs. Arthur, 
with her Bible-woman, is just beginning an afternoon 
service in various places, for women and children, 

RELIGIOUS WorK. — On the sabbath Miss Kid- 
der has a Sunday school at nine o’clock; at half- 
past ten I preach in my own house ; at two one of 
the native converts preaches; at four o’clock we 
have service at the house of a Japanese, a mile 
away ; and in the evening I preach at the house 
of one of the native Christians. Last sabbath we 
had about ninety different hearers. 


LETTER FROM MIss SAND. 
YoKoHAMA, JAPAN, Sept. 26, 1876. 

School opened this month with two day-pupils 
and two Bible-scholars. One of the converts of 
the school is in the printing-office ; one has entered 
a Commercial College in Tokio ; one lives in Tokio ; 
one still comes to school; and one is my teacher, 
and assists in the school. : 

I have now ten little girls in school, from ten to 
thirteen years of age, and several boys, and one 
young man. I am arranging the school and my 
house, — time and order, —so that I can go out with 
an interpreter every day and have Bible readings 
with the women, or have them come here. 

I have a little Japanese girl, who lives with me, 
and is a great help to me inthe language. Having 
no one else to talk to, I talk to her. At first she 
called God the American God. She studies in the 
school in the afternoon. My cook cannot read, 
Matsu, my little girl, and I are teaching him. 
In the morning we read the Scriptures in Japanese, 
and after prayers I teach him the ten command- 
ments, which I have had written in Japanese, and. 
have pasted up on my dining-room wall. Neither 
can his wife read. With such it is commencing at 
the very bottom ; and I am always saying, ‘‘ What 
will the harvest be ?” Cook’s wife sews all day Sun- 
day, just like any day: they know nothing about a 
rest. I must try to stop her, though she is not 
my servant; for I find myself wondering if she is 
not the stranger within my gates. 


Mission to France. 
LETTER FROM Mr. 
. Paris, Oct. 2, 1876. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. — The churches are all in 
peace; and, thanks to the comparative liberty we 
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enjoy, we are laboring with joy and confidence. 
Ultramontanism is struggling, with the energy of 
despair, for the victory; but the government does 
not seem disposed to take sides with Jesuitism. If 
the events which are taking place in the East do 
not bring on a European war, in which our country 
will be involved in spite of itself, I think the clerical 
cause will grow perceptibly weaker in France within 
a few years. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CADOT. 


Cuauny, AIsne, FRANCE, Sept. 21, 1875. 

PROGRESS AT CHAUNY. — During some months, 
we have had less encouragement than usual in our 
evangelistic labors in Chauny and its vicinity. 
“To us shame and confusion of face, to God honor 
and praise” because he has not entirely left us on 
account of oursins. Notwithstanding our unfaith- 
fulness, he has granted us some conversions ; and 
we hope to baptize a few persons before the close 
of the year. I hope, too, that we are to have bet- 
ter days ; for last Sunday I made an appeal to all 
the members of our church and of the congrega- 
tion, to induce them to join more earnestly and 
zealously in proclaiming the gospel to sinners, 
either by telling to those who are willing to hear, 
what God has done for their souls, by distributing 
tracts, or in other ways; and most of the pious 
persons present engaged themselves, by giving me 
their names, to do what they could to bring souls 
to Christ. It has been arranged that every month, 
on communion day, we shall have a meeting to 
hear reports of what each has done, of visits paid, 
tracts distributed, or strangers brought to the 
chapel, &c. 

A PasTOR NEEDED. — The work at La Féer is 
quite encouraging, compared with what it was be- 
fore the building of our little chapel on the grand 
square, or market-place. Before that, we had 
scarcely ever a stranger in our audience: now 
there are several every Sunday. Unhappily, as I 
have already too much to do in my church at 
Chauny to do it well, I cannot give enough atten- 
tion to the field at La Fére. It will soon be neces- 
sary to place a pastor there, who, I am sure, will 
reap a harvest for God. If the city only were in 
question, the work would be less difficult for me, 
since there is a railway to take me there; but the 
members of the church are scattered in twenty-five 
or thirty villages, five or six leagues around La 
Fére. I go and visit them from time to time, and 
exhort and encourage them; but as I have the 
same thing to do in Chauny and its neighborhood, 
my visits are not always as numerous as they 
should be, in the one place or the other. 

However it may be, “our expectation is in God ;” 
and I believe he will bless our efforts. He has 
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said in his word, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days.” “ Be not 
weary in well-doing, for in due season we shall 
reap.” 


Mission to Shorden. 
LETTER FROM Mr. WIBERG. 
STocKHOLM, Sept. 25, 1876. 


COLLECTIONS FOR CHAPEL.—Having again been 
on a tour in England nine months, for the purpose 
of collecting funds for a new chapel on the south 
of Stockholm, I returned home on the 25th of 
last July. Though the times in England lately 
have been very hard, I am thankful to the Lord 
that my visit there has not been in vain. I have 
now on my collection-book, £2,376, 8s., 7¢., of which 
sum £2,021 were given in Great Britain, and £354, 
10s., are in part donations and in part pledges from 
members of the First Baptist Church in Stock- 
holm ; besides which some of the poor members 
of the First and Second Churches in Stockholm 
have given about £50. ? And, in reliance upon the 
mighty arm of God, we intend this autumn to be- 
gin our chapel building by laying the foundation. 
It is calculated to seat twelve hundred persons, 
Such a chapel is now exceedingly necessary, since 
we have lost the room on the south, where we for 
seven years have had stated preaching and a flour- 
ishing sabbath-school. 

Mission Work. — Since my return home I have 
been constantly engaged in work connected with 
our mission. Among other things I have made 
visits to the churches at Orebro, Strenguas, and Up- 
sala. In the first-named place, I attended Sunday, 
Aug. 13, the dedication of a new Baptist chapel. 
It was the neatest Baptist chapel I have seen in 
Sweden, built of brick, and seating about six hun- 
dred. At the dedication meeting the chapel was 
not only crowded to its utmost extent, but hundreds 
had to stand outside in the yard, listening through 
the open windows, to the word of life. It was 
pleasing to see a number of the higher classes at 
the service, among them the mayor of the town. 
After the sermon, the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated, in which about four hundred partook. In 
the evening again the chapel was crowded. The 
church at Orebro have done well in erecting this 
place of worship, considering their limited means. 
And, besides, they are not only self-supporting, 
but provide several out-stations with preaching. 

A Happy Day. —On Sunday, Aug. 27, I spent 
a very happy day with the church at Strenguas. 
There, too, they have a place of worship, seating 
from four to five hundred. We had a meeting for 
prayer and free conference on religious subjects 
from nine to one o’clock in the forenoon, and from 
three to five in the afternoon, after which Brother 
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Lagergren from Upsala preached in the evening. 
Here, too, the place of worship was crowded to its 
utmost extent, and many had to stand in the yard 
listening to the discussions, This church, however, 
suffers from the want of pastoral care, being unable 
to support a pastor. 


NaARRow Quarters. — At Upsala, I preached 
on Sunday, Sept. 3, to the church there. The 
little chapel which they built several years ago is 
already too small to contain all those who come 
to listen to the gospel, and thus they feel the need 
of alarger one. If they had a chapel twice or 
thrice as large as that which they now have, it 
would no doubt be filled. But we must exercise 
the virtue of resignation and patience. 


PERSECUTION. —As Mr. Broady is not yet at 
home, I am assisting in giving instruction to the 
students at our Bethel Seminary. At no time 
have we had so many students, their number now 
amounting to twenty, several of whom have con- 
siderable preaching-talents. We are, however, 
sorry to announce the painful fact that one of the 
students, by the name of Carl Peter Palmblad, a 
devoted Christian and a good speaker, on the 16th 
of this month had to leave the seminary, and pre- 
sent himself before the authorities at Norrképing, 
to enter prison, and undergo the penalty of being 
starved on bread and water for seventeen days. 
The crime charged against him was a violation of a 
paragraph in the law, empowering the church coun- 
cil of each parish to forbid any one whom they may 
consider as leading to separation from the State 
Church, to preach in the parish. This brother 
had violated the law in four different parishes 
where he had preached, and his labors had been 
greatly blessed. Consequently he was sentenced 
to pay a fine of three hundred crowns ; and, not 
being able to pay, he must undergo the penalty 
of starving on bread and water. May we ask the 
Christians of America to pray for this brother, 
that the Lord may support him and keep him 
steadfast to the end; and also that the Lord may 
hasten the day when we shall have more humane 
and liberal laws ? 


ANOTHER VETERAN FALLEN ON 
THE FIELD. 


FELL asleep at Maulmain, British Burmah, 
the 13th September, 1876, Rev. J. M. Haswell, 
in his sixty-seventh year, after forty-one years 
service as a missionary among the Talaings 
(or Peguans) and Burmans. 

Mr. Haswell had suffered from Jaralysis 
agitans since 1866 (induced by an injury re- 
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ceived in 1859, while building the Burman 
Chapel), but until the last four years of his life 
was able to preach effectively from the pulpit, 
a work which he loved above all else. He 
retained his mental powers in full vigor to the 
end. His judgment was never clearer, nor his 
counsel more highly valued, than during the 
last year of his life. 

When confined to his couch by the steady 
progress of disease, his whole frame quivering 
with palsy, and often barely able to whisper 
sentence by sentence, at intervals from ex- 
haustion he dictated to an amanuensis several 
valuable tracts both in Talaing and Burmese. 
One of these entitled “ Who is Man’s Lord?” 
has already passed through five editions, except 
the first, of ten thousand copies each, and also 
enjoys the distinction of being the first book 
stereotyped in Burmese. During this period 
also, when unable to hold a book, or even to 
turn over a single leaf, while lying on his cot, 
with the aid of his wife, he prepared and 
printed a grammar and vocabulary of the 
Talaing, a volume of one hundred and sixty 
pages octavo. He was the only’ white man 
who ever mastered this difficult and unique 
language, — one whose place and relationship 
to other tongues is to this day an unsolved 
philological problem. 

The earlier years of his ministry were spent 
chiefly in labor among the Talaings. Besides 
writing or revising all Christian books in that 
language, he translated the New Testament 
from the original into Talaing, and published 
the same in 1847, the twelfth year after his 
arrivalin Burmah. He also acquired the Bur- 
mese, and was a fluent speaker in both tongues. 

The last few months of his life were spent 
in exceeding debility, aggravated by several 
severe attacks of illness. His whole life, par- 
ticularly the weary years of weakness and 
suffering, was a living testimony to the saving 
power, even in this present world, of that gos- 
pel he always loved to preach. The precious 
memories of his sickroom, and his record from 
boyhood to old age, are a priceless legacy to 
all who knew him, especially to his wife and 
children, all but one of whom were permitted 
to be co-laborers with him in Burmah, and to 
look to him as their chief counsellor and guide 
in the work to which he devoted his life. 
Even for them, in this hour of bereavement, 
“ Death is swallowed up in victory,” and sor- 
row is robbed of its sting. 
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“He is not dead, but sleepeth.” He rests 
from his labors, and his works do follow him. 
MauLmatn, Sept. 18, 1876. J. R. H. 


MISS MYRA H. STETSON 


Miss Myra H. STEtTson died at her fa- 
ther’s house, Cape Neddock, Me., Nov. 3. 
She went in the spring of 1875 to assist Miss 
Haswell at Maulmain, having been appointed 
at the recommendation of the Woman’s Soci- 
ety. On the voyage she took a severe cold, 
from the effects of which she never recovered. 
She returned to this country, having been 
absent just one year. During her short stay 
in Burmah, she greatly endeared herself to her 
associates, who have most cordially testified 
to her fitness for the position she went to fill. 

Miss Stetson’s own words tell how she bore 
this trial: “ Burmah witnesses too much trial 
of physical ability ; but to be there, and look 
at the work, the heart and soul yearning over 
it, unable to lift a finger, requires strength 
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from on high to endure calmly. So it is hard 
to lie still here ; but one of my texts is, ‘In 
quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.’” The closing words of her last 
letter to the Rooms were, “‘ The Lord is good. 
While the Good Shepherd goeth before, we 
have nothing to fear.” 

It was hoped that her health would be re- 
stored, and that she might do much to inspire 
missionary zeal here; but an unexpected 
change took place, and she sank rapidly. Her 
father writes, “ The night on which she left 
her messages for all, she said, ‘Tell every- 
body that my going to Burmah is a matter of 
my greatest rejoicing. I believe I shall have 
a share in the salvation of Burmah.’ ” 

By readiness to do her duty, and by cheer- 
ful and patient faith, our dear sister has com- 
mended her Saviour to Christians and to 
heathen. He can bless her example and her 
prayers, and through them advance his cause, 
as well as through the years of labor she 
longed to give. 


THE MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD held its anniver- 
saries this year in Hartford, Conn., beginning 
Oct. 3. During the last fiscal year of the 
Board the receipts from the churches were 
$458,511, a decrease of $10,000 from the year 
before, compelling a slackening of effort. The 
debt of $44,000 has been reduced to $31,000, 
and the number of missions is unchanged, — 
eighteen. There are eighty-six stations and 
517 out-stations, 155 ordained missionaries, 
the assistants, physicians, and teachers bring- 
ing the total of employés up to 1,488. Con- 
nected with the missions are 237 churches, 
an increase of fourteen ; 12,871 communicants, 
an increase of 1,638. The educational depart- 
ment includes eleven training and theological 
schools, with 365 students, and 600 board- 
_ing and common schools, with nearly 24,000 
scholars. The pages of printed matter for the 
Turkish missions aggregate nearly seven and 
one-half millions. Twenty-seven missionaries 
have returned to this country for rest and im- 
provement of health, ten of whom have closed 
their connection with the Board. Twenty have 
gone back to their work, and twenty-two new 
laborers have been sent out. The work in 
Turkey has not suffered, though great caution 


has been necessary. There are now over 
12,000 young people in the Christian Sunday 
schools in Turkey. The natives are begin- 
ning to help in their support. In India and 
Ceylon there has been a marked interest in 
the work among women. Progress has been 
made in China, particularly in education; and 
in Japan the number of communicants has 
increased. In Micronesia the number of 
churches has increased. In Africa and among 
the North American Indians but little gain 
has been made. In Papal countries the year 
has been successful, especially in Mexico and 
Spain. 


MISSIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
— The foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church present very interesting statistics. 
Among the Indian tribes there are 30 mission- 
aries and assistant missionaries, 1,595 com- 
municants, and 283 scholars in day and board- 
ing schools; in Mexico, 33 missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, 2,300 communicants, 
and 40 scholars; in South America, 49 mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries, 771 com- 
municants, and 402 scholars; in Africa, 36 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, 483 
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communicants, and 281 scholars; in India, 
256 missionaries and assistants, 769 communi- 
cants, and 7,910 scholars; in Siam, 30 mis- 
sionaries and assistants, 62 communicants, and 
104 scholars ; in China, 146 missionaries and 
assistants, 1,157 communicants, and 781 schol- 
ars; among the Chinese in California, 8 
missionaries and assistants, 64 communicants, 
and 121 scholars; in Japan, 14 missionaries 
and assistants, 118 communicants, and 195 
scholars; in Persia, 146 missionaries and 
helpers, 760 communicants, and 1,102 schol- 
ars; in Syria, 138 missionaries and helpers, 
498 communicants, and 2,282 scholars. These 
figures make a total of 893 missionaries and 
helpers, 8,567 communicants, and 13,501 schol- 
ars. The importance of the last item should 
not be overlooked. 


CANTON (China). — The first Protestant mis- 
sion in China was founded in Canton, in 1807, 
by Dr. Morrison, of the London Missionary 
Society. Since then a great deal of mission- 
ary work has been done in Canton. The 
American Board, in 1829, sent Mr. Bridgman 
— the first Protestant missionary from America 
to China—to that city, and the mission was 
continued until 1867, when it was closed. The 
Southern Baptist Convention entered the field 
in 1846, the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in 1847, the British Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society in 1853, and the Rhenish 
Missionary Society in 1866. The amount of 
work done by these societies is not easily de- 
termined. Most of them have had medical 
missions, the results of which cannot be accu- 
rately measured by statistics. The latest re- 
ports of the societies, however, show that some- 
thing has been accomplished in the sixty-nine 
years since work was begun in Canton. The 
London Missionary Society reports 5 chapels, 
4 out-stations, 2 organized churches, 6 native 
preachers, 1 missionary, and 183 members. 
The Southern Baptist Mission has 3 out- 
stations and 4 chapels, 2 organized churches, 2 
missionaries, 6 native preachers, 1 colporteur, 
and 5 Bible-women. The native Christians 
contribute $120 a year. The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions has 13 mission- 
aries, including 8 ladies, 2 out-stations con- 
nected with the mission, and 4 chapels 
altogether, 2 organized churches, 7 native 
preachers, and 142 members. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission employs 5 missionaries and 
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4 ladies, and has 3 out-stations and 5 chapels, 
3 organized churches, 8 native preachers, and 
112 members. The Rhenish Missionary So- 
ciety has 2 missionaries and 2 ladies, 10 native 
preachers, 5 catechists and 2 colporteurs, II 
out-stations and 12 chapels, and 399 members. 
There are in all about 80 workers in Canton, 
and considerably less than 1,000 members. 


RAILWAY IN CuINA.— The first railway in 
China was successfully opened on the 30th of 
June. It is one which, when completed, will 
extend from Shanghai to Woosung, a distance 
of about forty miles. At present it is finished 
only as far as Kangwan, about half way. One 
hundred and fifty invited foreigners travelled 
first over the line. The Chinese were then 
permitted to travel free all day on Saturday. 
Six trains are run each way daily, crowded 
with passengers, and the cash receipts are very 
satisfactory. 

Wonders never end! What about the 
“Fungshuey”? Will not stubborn facts grad- 
ually open the eyes, even of the Chinese ? 


Woman SocieTIES.— The “ Northern Ad- 
vocate” publishes the following statement of 
the amount of money raised by the five prin- 
cipal American Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies, made by Mrs. Easter of Groton, 
N. Y.: “The Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of the United States, between its 
organization in 1860 and April, 1876, raised 
$393,622.12. The Woman’s Board of the 
(Congregationalist) American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, organized in 
1868, raised, up to 1876, $414,634.87. The 
W. F. M. Society of the M. E. Church was 
organized in 1869, and up to February, 1876, 
raised $319,480. The Woman’s Board of the 
Presbyterian Missionary Society, organized in 
1870, raised, up to February, 1876, $316,831.69. 
The women of the Baptist Union organized 
their society in 1871, and up to January, 1876. 
had raised $119,000. 

The grand total contributed by these woman 
societies amounts to $1,563,568.68. The total 
of missionaries on the foreign field, now sup- 
ported by them, is two hundred and eighty- 
seven. 


THE SCOPE OF THE COMMISSION.— All 
forms of evangelistic work and enterprise are 
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based upon these words; viz, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Not ministers only, but all Christians, 
ordained and unordained, male and female, 
old and young, are bound by them. Some 
can go farther than others, but all are to go 
on this errand of mercy; some are to give 
more than others, but all are to g’ve, according 
to their ability, the means requisite for saving 
the lost; some are to preach officially and 
more regularly than others, but all are to 
preach in the sense of communicating saving 
truth to those in spiritual darkness; and all 
are to contribute to that great unceasing 
volume of earnest prayer, which has only to 
become general and tenderly importunate, to 
secure the salvation of a great multitude of 
God’s elect who are now wandering unsaved 
on the mountains of sin in every land. — Rev. 
C. H. Carpenter. 


Japan. — Mr. Atkinson, missionary of the 
American Board at Kobe, Japan, writes that 
he has organized a church in the neighboring 

city of Hiogo. Last year he began services 
there, having a congregation of eight persons. 
The church just formed embraces sixteen mem- 
bers, of whom thirteen have just been baptized. 
Mr. Atkinson says: “ Of the sixteen, five are 
men and eleven are women. The preponder- 
ance of women is remarkable. I attribute it 
to the work done by Miss Dudley, O’Fuje, and 
my wife.” He further says that a large share 
of the success of the work in Kobe and Hiogo 
is due to women. Mr. Atkinson, while emjoy- 
ing a brief season of rest at Arima, a summer 
resort for well-to-do Japanese, put a bracket- 
shelf on acherry tree just in front of his door. 
“ On this shelf,” he writes, “I put a few little 
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books, explanatory of Christianity. Over this 
I hung a board, on which I wrote, in Chinese 
and Japanese, the following: ‘ Delightful in- 
struction. Whoever will, please take one book. 
Money is not wanted.’ All passing read my 
board. Some shake their heads doubtfully, and 
go on. Others read the board, then open a 
book, and read a little in that; after which they 
look up, and ask if they really can take one. 
Others read the board, take a book, and pass 
on. Once in a while some one will leave a few 
coppers on the bracket in exchange for the 
book. About two hundred and fifty books 
have been taken during the last four weeks. 


AFRICA. — Recently, at Lovedale, South 
Africa, Dr. Stewart, being about to go to the 
new Livingstonia Mission, called among the 
native converts for volunteers to go with him 
and labor in that field. Thirteen Kafirs re- 
sponded, many more than were needed. After 
sifting out some who were engaged in work 
which they could not well leave, and those 
who were too young, four were selected. This 
fact is considered as an affirmative answer to 
the question, “ Can the Kafirs ever become a 
missionary race ?” 


JAPAN. Ina Japanese population of 33,- 
580,000 there have been organized within a few 
years 18,712 public schools and 2,356 private 
schools, with 1,725,000 pupils. There are fifty- 
one normal institutes, with 5,022 pupils ; twenty- 
one government colleges, with 3,973 students. 

DELHI. — A medical mission, in connection 
with the Baptist Missionary Society, has been 
begun at Delhi, India, with many encouraging 
signs. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN OCTOBER, 1876. 


MAINE, $345.07. 
Livermore Falls, ch., 11; Warren, ch., L. F. Kal- 


lock, tr., 15 3 $26 00 
Washington Asso., D. W. Dinsmore, tr., 5 00 
West Waterville. of wh. 17.53 is fr. ch., and 2.47 

fr. Rev. S. K. Smith, 20 00 
North Berwick, ch., 12; Cherryfield, Mrs, L. G, 

Stevens, 2.25; 14 25 
Kennebec Asso, W. O. Ayer, tr., 8 89 
Skowhegan. ch., W.O. Ayer, tr., 2 50 
Lincoln Asso., F. S. Kallock, tr., Cushing, ch., 

1.50; Friendship, ch., 3.31; So. Waldboro, ch., 

2.50; No. Haven, ch., 12; coll. at asso., 33-53; 52 84 


Penobscot Asso., J.C. White, tr., Hampden, rst ch., 
20; Smyrna, ch., 2.05; Amity, ch., 2; Linneus, 


ch., 3.25 ; Ludlow, ch.. 1; Hodgdon, ch., 1 ; Ban- 
‘or, 1st ch., 100; Orient, Mrs. Betsy Maxid, 1 ; 
artland, ch., 10; Charleston, ch., 8; Easton, 
ch., 4; Corinth, ch., 6; Charleston, East. D. Her- 
rick, 3: No. Newport, ch., 3.35; Corinth, Fe- 
male For. Miss. Soc., 16.25; Enfield, S.S., 33 
Veazie, ch., Daniel Miller, 3.02; coll. at asso., 
27.67; Argyle, J. M. Freeze, 1; $215 59 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $66.31. 


Meredith Asso., Rev. A. V. Tilton, tr., Meredith 
Village, ch., 12.40; Campton, ch., 5; 

Chester, ch., 4; Franklin Falls, rst ch., Geo. E. 
Buell, tr., 22; 
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Doublin Asso., Jas. Hammond, tr., E. Jaffrey, ch., 
11.50; Swanzey, ch., 5.91, per Rev. A. P. Mason; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., East 
Washington, ch., 


VERMONT, $86.37. 
Duliague, Rev. L. Jewett, contents of mission- 
x. 


Mt. Holly, ch., ; 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Lamoille 

arlotte, ch., 9; St. Johnsbury, ch., 24.60; East 
Enosburg, ch., 4-50; Franklin, Dea. rol B. Hib- 


10; 
MASSACHUSETTS, $2,289.46. 


Newton Centre. Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Newton 
Theo. Inst., W. E. Feerman, tr., 

Chelsea, Carey-ave. ch., mon. con. coll., 

Brookline. ch., mon. con. coll., 

Newton Centre, S. E. C., 25; Arlington, ch., mon. 
con. coll., 38; 

Berkshire Asso., S. L. Allen, tr., 

Worcester Asso.. C. F. Rugg, tr., Manchang, ch., 

Salem. 1st ch., Chas. H. Price, tr., 

Marshfield, 1st ch., 25.50; S.C. A. 53 

Charlestown, rst ch., Boardman Miss. Soc., of wh. 
200 is for travelling expenses of Rev. D. Z. Sakel- 
larios and wife, S. D. Sawin, tr., 

Chelmsford, Central ch., 

North Tisbury, ch., of wh, 2.75 is for miss. work, 
care Miss L. Peabody, Ramapatam, and 76 cts. 
con. coll., 

Poston, Bowdoin-sq. ch., a friend, 

Raynham, ch., of wh. 12 is fr. S.S., 

Worcester, Dewey-st. ch., 4.40; Wenham, ch. 
14.503 Somerset, ch, 4; 

Lowell, a friend, 

Old Colony Asso., John Brown, 1; Carver, ch., 3; 
John Brooks, tr., 

Salem Asso., Henry Haddock, tr., Danversport, 
ch., 15-81; Marblehead, ch., 10.50; Beverly, 2d 
ch., 24.25; Lynn, 1st ch., 87.22; Salisbury and 
Amesbury, chs., 90; 

Boston, G. T. Dexter, 5; Burlington, a friend, 


1.103 

Beverly, fr. Ladies’ Miss. Circle, con. with the rst 
ch., of wh. 40.50 is for education of Jas. C. Fos- 
ter in Miss. Gage’s sch., Mrs. Jas. Wilson, tr., 

Barnstable Asso., E. Crocker, tr., West Harwich, 
ch., 10; Hyannis, ch., 30; Vineyard Haven, ch., 
4.50; Osterville, ch., 6.51; Brewster, ch., 10; So. 
Yarmouth, ch., 3; 

Boston, Clarendon-st. ch. in part, B. E. Cole, tr., 

Farmington Asso., W. Kimball, tr., 

Florida, ch., 12; Lowell, a friend, Sunday work, 


100 ; 
East Granville, ch., 7; Weston, ch., 36; Nantucket, 


ch., 123 

Hyde Park, ch., S. S., for miss. work, care of Mrs. 
A. Bunker, Toungoo, 

Coll. per Rev. W. S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Sut- 
ton, ch., 3; Worcester, Main-st- ch., S.S., for 
sup. of Mr. Campbell, in Secunderbad, India, 25 ; 

Old Colony Asso., coll. at do, 

Taunton Asso., A. J. Baker, tr., Dighton, ch., 


RHODE ISLAND, $67.65. 


Wickford, rst ch., mon. con. coll., 
Providence, Brown-st. ch., A. G. Stillwell, tr., 
Providence, G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 


CONNECTICUT, $117.80. 
Plantsville, ch., 5; Chester, ch. per Rev. A. P. 


Mason, 6.25; 
Conn. Bap. State Con., Jas. Lockwood, tr., Dan- 
bury, 2d ch., 102.05; Stratfield, ch., 2; Brook- 


field, ch., 2.50; 
NEW YORK, $1,796.76. 


Keeseville, ch., L. B. Rowe, tr., 14; Elizabethtown, 
ch., an aged mem. deceased, 1;_ Brookfield, 1st 
ch., Waite Clark, tr., 19.13; Melrose, German 

Call Rew it. Brigham, Dist, Sec., Cayuga 

. per Rev. G. H. Brig ec 
Asso. P.M. Healy, tr, 


Donations. 


$17 
5 5° 


39 13 


9 00 


Munroe Asso., Rochester, East-ave. ch., 24; Ber- 
m, ch., 8; Rochester. Lake-ave. ch., 97-353 
rockport, ch., 50; J. R. Griffin, 5; Parma, 2d 

ch., 11.50; W. Henrietta, ch., 8.50; Ogden, ch., 
21; Rapids, ch., 12 75; Panfield, ch.. 40; Par- 
ma, rst ch., 2.50; Clifton, ch, 5; Hamlin, ch, 
for Assam, 12; German Students’ Soc., 7.75 ; 

Oneida Asso., Rome, ch., 

Ontario Asso., Phelps Village, ch., 5; Naples, ch., 
10; Benton, ch., 20; Manchester. ch., 50 cts.; 
Bethel, ch., 33; Dan’l Arnold, Manchester, 50; 
Middlesex, ch., 1; Arcadia, 2.50; 

Onondaga Asso., Thos. Hill, tr., 

Orleans Asso., Paul Pratt, tr., 

Rensselaerville Asso., H. A. Ford, tr., 

Seneca Asso., Farmer Village, ch.. 0.50; Ovid, ch., 
17.25; Enfield, ch., 7; Bennetsburg, ch., 9.60; 
Ithaca, ch., 12.92 ; Trumansburg, ch., 9.85; Ge- 
neva, ch., 25; 

Wavne Asso, Newark, ch., 10: Palmyra, ch., 27.75 5 

rion, ch., of wh. 66 is fr. S. S., for sup. nat. pr., 
care Mrs. Ingalls, 75.19; W. Walworth, ch., 


2.503 

Yates Asso., Prattsburg, ch., 9; Italy Hill. ch., 43 
= Yan, ch., 11; Milo, 2d ch., 37; Pultney, 2d 
ch., 14.953 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Long Island 
Asso.. Brooklyn, rst ch., pt., 100; Greenport, ch., 
103; Flushing, ch., pt., 15.07; Hunter’s Point, ch., 


Pt., 5.06; 
Southern N. Y. Asso., Long Island Park, ch., 
18.52; Yonkers, Wauberton-ave. ch., 668.593; 
Rhinebeck, ch., 


NEW JERSEY, $174.40. 

New Brunswick, Remsen-ave. ch., Youths’ For. 
Miss. Soc., D. Fitz Randolph Runvon, tr., 

Paterson, ch., a tithe for foreign missions. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., West New 
Jersey Asso., Canton, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., No. New Jer- 
sey Asso., Milburn, ch., pt., 


PENNSYLVANIA, $507.64. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Clarion 
Asso., Crooked Creek, ch., 5.36; Mahoning, ch., 
.§5; Pine Creek, ch., 5; Pine Flats, ch., 8.76; 
Red Bank, ch., 4: Zion, ch., 2.40; Punxatawney, 
ch., 2; Franklin Union, ch., 2.34: Warsaw, ch., 
27 cts.; Greenville, ch., 2 72; Richmond, ch., 13 
Leatherwood, ch., 3; coll. at asso., 13.52 ; 

Tioga Asso., Blossburg, ch.. 16.63 : Delmar, ch., 7; 
Bailey Creek, ch., 1; Cherry Flats, ch., 4.503 
Covington, ch., 5.27; Jackson, 1st ch, 2.353 
Chatham and Farmington, ch., 2.44; Middle- 
bury, ch., 3.45: Morris, ch., socts.; Rutland, ch., 
1.69; Tioga, ch., 13; Sullivan State Road, ch., 
5.76; Willsboro’, ch., 13.65; West Jackson, 3.75 ; 
Mansfield, ch., 5.593 

Central Union Asso., Colerain, ch., 7; Pughtown, 
ch., 12.755 S. S.. 53 

North Philadelphia Asso., Lawrenceville, ch., 5; 
Nicetown, ch., S. S., per Mrs. Dounton, 
for sup. of a girl in Miss Haswell’s sch., Maul- 
main, 30; 

Wayne Asso., Starucea, ch., 

Northumberland Asso., Clinton, ch., 3.50; Dan- 
ville, ch., 1.81; McHenry, ch., 4; 

Anthony Township, German ch., for sup. Kawgyee 
Karen pr. under Mrs. Thomas, Henthada, 25.28; 
Tunkhannock, ch., 6.60; Bridgewater, ch., 10; 
Peter’s Creek, ch., 7.35; Wilkesbarre, Centennial 


ch., 4.503 

Philadelphia Asso., Upland, ch., 119.99; Marcus 
Hook, ch., 25; Bethesda, ch., 5; Montgomery, 
ch., 41; Chester, rst ch., 21.32, North 
19-17; Rev. A. T. Gill, Philadelphia, 1; 


DELAWARE, $1.07. 
Wilmington, I. B. Murray, for Rev. D. L. Bray- 
ton’s sch. for boys, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $25.00 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Washing- 
ton, Hannah M. Sheppard, for sup. nat. pr. 
Shway Yah, care Mrs. Thomas, Henthada, 


447 


57 92 


2475 


1 07 


$305 35 
20 00 
2 00 
20 00 
16 27 122 00 
10 00 
27 8 
28 10 91 12 
15 90 d 
159 96 
63 00 115 44 
16 12 
6 50 
390 00 75 95 
3° 50 
500 00 223 13 
34 
687 11 
20 00 
3 
6 oo 
18 
150 00 
22 90 2 00 
200 ©o 
15 00 
4 00 
6 go 
227 78 
| 6 10 
80 00 
64 
126 18 
13 45 
28 00 
22 70 
35 00 
7 87 
931 
i 25 33 
12 32 | 
30 00 i 
| II 25 
106 55 
25 00 i 
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OHIO, $270.37. 

Gra le, ch., 

McConnelsville, ch., coll., 7.65; Valley ch., coll., 
4.37; Centre Valley, ch., 1.60; Marietta Asso., 
coll. at do., 13.11, per Rev. Wm. Ashmore ; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashtabula 
Asso., Conneaut, ch., 4.50; Cherry Valley, ch., 

; Colebrook, ch., 21.35; Geneva, ch., 3; Jef- 
ferson, ch., 28 22; Sheffield, ch., 3; 

Kirtland Asso., Rev. A. S. Jones, 15; Mrs. L. M. 

om, 10.50; Sister Randall, 1.50; Henry 
ooper, 1.00; 


Anglaise Asso., Ada, ch., 2; Harrison, ch., 4; 
Kenton, ch., 3.11; coll. at asso., 1.183 

Cleveland Asso., Painesville, ch., 2; Seville, ch. 
23.50; Tabernacle, ch., 18.95 ; 

Columbus Asso., Welch Hill, S. S., . 

as Fork Asso., Duck Creek, ch., 6; Stone Lick, 
ch., 11.50; 

Huron Asso., North Fairfield, ch., 

Mansfield Asso., Vermilion, ch., 

Maumee Asso., Wauseon, ch., 

Mad River Asso , Troy, S. S., 

Maimi Asso., Franklin, ch., 2; Cincinnati, gth-st. 
ch., Rev. J. Emery, 5; one-half coll. at asso., 


9-26; 

- Asso., Clyde, ch., 50 cts.; Republic, ch., 
1.80 

Trumbull Asso., Hubbard, S. S., 


INDIANA, $18.71. 


Ladoga, Cyrus C. Smith, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Logans- 
port Asso., coll. at do., 

North-eastern Ind. Asso., Auburn, for the Hen- 
thada Mountain Karens, 

Brownstown Asso., Seymour, S. S., 


ILLINOIS, $221.18. 


Upper Alton, from a widow of small mean 

Upper Alton, ch. Mrs. Pamelia Rodgers, for sup. 
of a nat. Karen pr.. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Chicago 
Asso., 2d Swede ch., S. S. class, No. 1, 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, student in seminary, 2; 
Sandwich, S. S., tow. sup. nat. helper, care Rev. 
J. E. Clough, 12.50; Twelve Mile Grove, ch., 60 

cts.; 

Gilman Asso., East Lynn, Rev. R. G. Hall, 

Ottawa Asso., Amboy, S. S., tow. sup. Habe, care 
Rev. R. E. Neighbor, 16.40; Mendota, S. S., for 
Garo Miss., 57.78; Walnut, ch., 17.50; 

Peoria Asso., Berwick, ch., 

Rock Island Asso., Prophetstown, Mrs. Z. Kelly, 

Salem Asso., Roseville, Mrs. D. G. Kent, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec’y, Ed- 
wardsville Asso., Bunker Hill, ch., 1.50; coll. at 


asso., 6.00; 
Olney Asso., coll. at do., 
MICHIGAN, $312.56. 


Michigan Asso., A. Walker, tr., Brockaway, ch., 2; 
Clarkston, ch., 4; Rochester, ch., 10; 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec’y, Grand 
Rapids Asso., Alaska, ch, 4; Cedar Spring, 3; 
Hersy ch., 50 cts. ; Browne, ch., 4.50; Oakfield, 
1st ch., 8; Paris, ch., 3.35; Ada, ch., 6.09; coll. 
at asso., 6.59 5 

Flint River Asso., Fenton, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Novi, ch., 9; Taylorville, ch., S. S., 
-10; Clarkston, ch., 1.40; Hiland, ch., 39.60; 
Valled Lake, ch., 3.25; Howell, ch., 3.25; a 

friend, 25 cts. ; 

St. Joseph Valley Asso., Mendon, ch., s 

Grand River Asso., coll. at do. 41.49; Ionia, ch., 
6; Roxand and Sunfield, 3; Palo, ch., 11.68; 
Sebema, ch., 11.62; 

Hillsdale Asso., Quincy, ch., 

Washtenaw Asso., York, ch., 6.72; Dexter, ch., 
17-50; Unadilla, ch., 2; 

Michigan Asso., Macomb, ch, 2; Romeo, ch., 5; 
Rochester, ch., S. S., 2.23; Mt. Vernon, ch., 1; 

St. Joseph River Asso., Colon, ch., 

Jackson Asso., Napoleon, Mr. and Mrs. S. P. 
Hutchinson, 


Coli. at State Convention, 


Donations. [December, 1876, 
IOWA, $195.68. 
$3 50 Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Burling- 
ton Asso., Mt. Pleasant, Rev. J. F. Merriam, $1 00 
Cedar Valley Asso., Wayne, ch., ? 125 
26 73 Council Bluff Asso., Atlantic, S. Harlin, 1; Bi 
Grove, S. C. Morris, 1; Council Bluff, Rev. F. 
F. Thickstun, 1; Harlem (of which 17 is for 
Rev. Currier and family), 32.85; Lewis, Rev. 
65 07 W. F. Arnold, 1; Wiota, E. Roe, 3, Hurlbut 
and wife, 2; 41 85 
Central Asso., Des Moines, coll. at State con. (of 
28 00 which 5 each is for Pres. Mott and Mrs. Dickin- 
son), 41-10; Wintersett, ch., 5; Elm Grove, Rev. 
10 29 U. McKay, 13 c 47 10 
Davenport Asso., De Witt, S. S., Johnnie and 
44 45 Nellie Homer, 1; Clarence, S. S., 4.10; Lowa 
575 City (of which 25 is fr. S.S., for Ongole nor. 
sch., care Rev. ughridge, 1.00 each fr. 
17 50 Millon Remly and wife, and Rev. A. C. Kelly), 
26 34 28; 33 10 
‘1.00 ©Oskaloosa Asso., Frederick, ch., 1 30 
1105 Sioux Valley Asso., Cherokee, ch. (of which 2 is 
5 00 for Rev. W. N. Irwin), 14.50; Spirit Lake, Rev. 
J. S. Coppoc, 50 cts. ; 15 00 
South-western Asso., Hamburg, ch., 10 00 
16 26 Upper Des Moines Asso., Ames, Rev. D. D. 
roper, 1.50; Boone, Mrs. A. M. Goldthwait, 
2 30 1.00; Boonesboro, ch., 5 10; Jefferson, ch , 23-233 
7 13 Fort Dodge, Rev. G. W. Freeman, 5; Webster 
City, Mrs. Dorr, 1.25 ; 37 08 
Washington Asso., Washington, ch., S. S., 8 00 
1 00 MISSOURI, $5.00. 
oa Georgia City, Mrs. M. St. Leon Loud and daught., 5 00 
WEST VIRGINIA, $2.00. 
30° — Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec’y, Cheat River, 
7 5° John M. Crane, 2 00 
MINNESOTA, $53.58. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Central 
10 00 Asso., Ware. Mrs. J. Briggs, 5, Dea. J. B. 
Cooper, 5; Waseca, ch., 1.08 ; A 11 08 
50 00 Minnesota Asso., Minneapolis (of which 37.50 is 
for 1st ch., S. S., tow. sup. Rungiah, care Rev. J. 
1 10 E. Clough, and 5 for Dea. James Sully), 42 50 
WISCONSIN, $62.15. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Dodge 
15 10 Asso., New Lisbon, S. S., 00 
5 00 jones Asso., Beloit, S. S., 7 30 
a Crosse Asso., Augusta, ch., 20 35 
Lafayette Asso., coll. at do., 2 50 
91 68 Winnebago Asso., Neenah H. Shoemaker, 2; 
31 80 Ripon, S. S., for sup. Ramkee, nat. helper, care 
I 00 M. C. Mason, 25; 27 00 
5 00 KANSAS, $34.20. 
Coll. per. Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Missouri 
— River Asso., coll. at asso., per Rev. J. B. Hard- 
wic 
3 00 Republican and Blue Valley Asso., coll. at asso., 
per Rev. J. B. Hardwick, 5 20 
Kansas Asso., coll. at asso., 5 00 
NEBRASKA, $10.67. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Nebraska 
Asso., coll. at asso., 5 87 
York Asso., coll. at asso., 3 80 
ahoo, Rev. J. H. White, I 00 
DAKOTA, $1.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec’y, Sioux 
Falls, Rev. A. W. Hilton, 1 00 
59 85 CALIFORNIA, $52.75. 
200 Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., San Fran- 
cisco Asso. coll. at asso. by Rev. B. S. Mc- 
379 Lafferty, 52 75 
135 LEGACIES. $6,717 38 
26 22 Springville, N. ¥., Chauncy Pond, per Thomas 
Peirce, Ex., 35 00 
10 §0 $ 6,752 38 
10 50 752 3 
Donations and legacies from April 1 to Oct. 1, 1876, 29,639 49 
2 00 
61 20 Nov. 141876, $36,391 87 
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LETTERS AND REMITTANCES. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the Missionary Union is conducted by Rev. J. N. Murpock, D.1. 
Letters containing money for the general treasury should be addressed to FREEMAN A. SMITH, Esq., 
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* Letters relating to the Business Department of the publications, including remittances for the 
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Address all letters as above, directing to 


MISSIONARY ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE. 


A monthly periodical of 32 pages, in the interest of Foreign Missions, published by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. 


A full Repository of Missionary Intelligence. Seventy-third year. 

I@™> The oldest Baptist periodical in America Matter mainly original. Price, $1.00 per copy. 
Ten copies and upwards, to one address, 75 cents per copy. Ten cents additional each copy for 
postage, paid at this office. The cheapest periodical published of its size. 

@™> As a special inducement to obtain new subscribers, we offer the following Premiums. For five 
new names apd $5.50, we will send, postage prepaid, one copy of GAMMELL’s HisToRY OF AMERICAN 
Baptist Missions. For eight new names and $8.80, we will send either “ THE JUBILEE VOLUME ” of 
our Missions, or our NEW Map OF ASIATIC Misstons. This is a good way to get a map for the vestry. 


THE MACEDONIAN AND HELPING HAND. 


Single copy, 35 cents, with 5 cents for postage; 4 copies or more, to one address, 25 cents each, 
with 4 cents each for postage. 


Both the MAGAZINE and the MACEDONIAN will be sent to pastors for $1.00, with 10 cents for 
postage. 


Direct all letters with orders and remittances for either periodical to 


JAMES M. EDWARDS, Superintendent of Publications. 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Tempe, Boston, Jan. 1, 1876. : 


LETTERS FOR MISSIONARIES 
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EUROPEAN LETTERS, § cents. 


Friends who may prefer to forward their letters through the Missionary Rooms can enclose them, 


with the postage, in an envelope directed to F. A. SmitH, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston, who 
will mail them with the official correspondence. 
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A DO!EN REASONS 


WHY THE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PERRY DAVIS & SON 


Is THE 


BEST FAMILY MEDICINE OF THIS AGE, 


AND WHY IT SHOULD BE KEPT ALWAYS NEAR AT HAND:— 


ist, PAIN-KILLER is the most certain Cholera cure that medical science has produced, 

2d, PAIN-KILLER, as a Diarrhoea and Dysentery remedy, is unequalled. It seldom if ever fails. 

3d, PAIN-KILLER will cure Cramps or Pains in any part of the system. A single dose usally 
effects a cure. 

4th, PAIN-KILLER will cure Dyspepsia and Indigestion, if used according to directions. 

5th, PAIN-KILLER is an almost never failing cure for Sudden Colds, Coughs, &c. 

6th, PAIN-KILLER has proved itself a Sovereign Remedy for Fever and Ague and Chill Fever: it 
has cured the most obstinate cases. 

7th, PAIN-KILLER, as a liniment, is unequalled. For Frost Bites, Chilblains, Burns, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sprains, &c., no Physician can do more than it. 

8th, PAIN-KILLER has cured cases of Rheumatism and Neuralgia after years standing. 

oth, PAIN-KILLER will destroy Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old Sores, and Swelled Joints, giving relief 

_ from pain after the first application, 

toth, PAIN-KILLER cures Headache, Toothache, and pains in any part of the body. 

11th, PAIN-KILLER will subdue that agonizing Pain almost instantly, whether internal or external. 

12th, PAIN-KILLER will save you days of sickness and many a dollar in time and doctor’s bills. 


PAIN-KILLER is a purely vegetable preparation, safe to keep and to use in every family. The 
simplicity attending its use, together with the great variety of diseases that may be entirely eradicated 
-by it, and the great amount of pain and suffering that can be alleviated through its use, make it impera- 
tive upon every person to supply themselves with this valuable remedy, and to keep it always near at 


hand. 
The PAIN-KILLER is now known and appreciated in every quarter of the globe. Physicians 
recommend it in their practice, while all classes of society have found in it relief and comfort. 


Give it a trial. Be sure and buy the genuine. Every druggist, and nearly every country store- 
keeper and grocer throughout the land, keep it for sale. 


PERRY DAVIS & SON, Manufacturers and Proprietors. 


PRINCIPAL DEPOT: PROVIDENCH, 
Western Branch: Cincinnati, Ohio. 
European Branch: 17 Southampton Row, London, England. 
Dominion Branch: 377 St. Paul Street, Montreal. 
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